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Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph. D., 


Royal octavo volumes. 


top, $4 per volume. 


Superfine toned paper. 
Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $50. 


LL. D., L. H. D. 


Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt 


THE WINTER’S TALE (/” Press) 


“America has the honor of having produced the very best and most complete edition, so far 


as it has gone, of our great national poet. 


leaves nothing to be desired.” 


MIDSUPMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
Horace Howard Furness is probably the most 
thorough Shakespearean student who has ever 
lived, and this work is a monument of learn- 
ing, of patient research, and of intelligent ap- 
plication such as has rarely been produced in 
the world of literature..—Boston Courier. 


THE TEMPEST 
Like its predecessors, it will be welcomed by 
everyone critically interested in the text of 
Shakespeare. When we say that the volume 
embraces some four hundred and sixty pages, 
it may be inferred how large the mass of illus- 
trative matter has here been gathered together. 
Dr. Furness is factle princeps as an editor, and 
what he has brought to bear in elucidation of 
the text is both judicious and exhaustive. 
North British Daily Mail, 

AS YOU LIKE IT 
America has the honor of having produced the 
very best and most complete edition, so far as 
it has gone, of our great national poet. For 
text, illustration, commentary, and criticism it 
leaves nothing to be desired.—A/ackwooa’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


A large and extremely handsome volume, with 
every perfection of mechanical features, con- 
taining the text of the first folio, with notes 
that enable one to study Shakespeare as the 
Greek poets are studied, weighing every 
phrase, every word, every syllable—Mew 
York World. a 


For text, 
Blackwood's Edinburg 


illustration, and criticism it 


A Magazine. 


commentary, 


HASILET. Two Volumes 


It is a source of much satisfaction to find that 
this, the most exhaustive work on any one of 

Shakespeare’s plays, comes from America.- 
London Athenaum. 


MACBETH 


Columns might be written on the value of this 
work to the Shakespearean student and scholar, 
but it only becomes necessary to say that it is 
invaluable.— Boston Evening Traveler. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
This is the most valuable work recently con- 
tributed to our Shakespearean literature, and 
America has the honor of producing the best 
and completest edition of Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal plays.—_Birmingham (Eng.) Daily Post. 


OTHELLO 
The whole is a library boiled down into a vol- 
ume, and for ninety-nine readers and students 
out of a hundred, infinitely more convenient 
and useful than the multitudinous originals.— 
Boston Literary World. 


KING LEAR 
The most indefatigable and enthusiastic lover 
of Shakespeare could not obtain an equal 
amount of literary light without spending years 
in ransacking the libraries.— Harfer's Monthly 
Magazine. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, upon receipt of price by the Publishers 
a J A A ’ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St. 
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The Planning of Small Library 
Buildings 


Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 
III, The Book Room 


We found the general and most eco- 
nomical shape, direction and dimensions 
of the book room, as a result of the 
modern system of floor cases with nar- 
row aisles between them, the general 
capacity for volumes required by a 
small library at start and for some half 


score or more years to come, and finally, 
the possibility of easy access and super- 


vision of the books. To repeat briefly, 
in order to better understand the fol- 
lowing investigation, for want of illus- 
trations: A rectangular room, sur- 
rounded by three walls, opens behind 
the librarian’s desk. Its exterior wall 
right opposite contains the windows 
toward which the aisles run, and the 
depth between its window wall and the 
desk is smaller than its width between 
the two solid side walls, parallel with 
the bookcases. This idea we called the 
standard. We will now further inves- 
tigate its special features. 

The book room should be entirely 
open toward the librarian’s desk or the 
general interior of the building. Some 
have advised, with reference to the dan- 
ger to the books from fire or intruders, 
to have a solid wall instead, and provide 
the entrance with a fireproof iron door. 
This idea, however, is put aside, by va- 
rious obvious reasons; moreover, the 
spreading of cheaper fireproof construc- 
tion will, in time, be applied to all small 
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library buildings. They certainly de- 
serve it, if any, and all building com- 
mittees should first of all be impressed 
with Dr Poole’s words: A nonfireproof 
library building is a crime. Indeed the 
book room is to be regarded rather as a 
part of the whole interior, like a niche 
or an alcove, than as a separate room. 
Theoretically it is the center of the 
building, and should be accessible from 
all directions and parts of the interior, 
not only for the use of the librarian, but 
as well for that of the visiting readers 
and home borrowers. Being practi- 
cally located at the rear end of the in- 
terior, the book room assumes an archi- 
tectural relation to the former as the 
sanctuary to the church, or the stage 
to the theater. 

This comparison, at least, forces it- 
self naturally upon the architect imag- 
ining the interior effect of his building. 
Although the comparison alluded to 
holds only as far as the general plan 
goes, the architect will find the great 
opening of the book room a fit place 
for a dignified design. The large 
girder or arch supporting the ceiling 
over this opening, carried on the ends 
of the two side walls of the book room, 
and perhaps, to reduce the long span, 
sustained by two more pillars or col- 
umns (not in the line with the aisles, 
but with the bookcases) lends itself 
easily to an architectural treatment. 

Otherwise the book room in its mod- 
ern stack appearance, although econom- 
ically an advantage over the former 
alcove shape, has lost the beauty of 
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space or proportion of which the former 
is so eminently capable, as Richardson’s 
buildings prove. 

However little weight the modern 
businesslike librarian may attach to 
the artistic appearance of the book 
room, to me it seems that the contrast 
between a modern stack in a small 
library and the rest of the building, its 
reading and delivery rooms, is too pro- 
nounced in this respect and robs the 
architectural effect of such an interior 
as a whole of a part of its unity and 
harmony. 

It is not so difficult, however, for 
the designer and decorator to treat the 
book room better than a stepchild, as 
one usually is impressed to think. Be- 


.sides a dignified and beautifully shaped 


great entrance opening I would sur- 
round the bookcases by larger aisles, six 
or eight feet wide, along its three walls 
and combineanartistic design of the long 
and high friezes which the side walls 
offer above the wall cases, with the ef- 
fect of a well-designed, not merely 
plastered ceiling. Once the visiting 
public has understood this point, the 
artistic appearance of the book room 
will be more appreciated. 

We will, however, leave these imag- 
inary matters and turn to more serious 
and important things. 

The modern book room requires the 
same sanitary attention from the archi- 
tect as the hospital ward—light and 
ventilation first and last, or the books 
will suffer and decay, the librarian will 
spoil his eyes and lose time, his patrons 
will impatiently wait and the adminis- 
tration of the building become more ex- 
pensive by paying for artificial light and 
ventilation. All librarians agree that 
light from the north is most desirable 
forthe book room. Thechemical action 
of the sun’s rays, chiefly upon the paste 
and color of books, is most detrimental. 
A librarian showed me the other day a 
row of books, bound in brown or black 
leather, half of which were exposed to 
the sunlight. While the other half 
showed their original color, the rest dis- 
tinguished themselves by a beautifully 
mottled red back. 
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It is painful to go among our present 
library buildings and see how almost 
generally the light in book rooms is to- 
tally insufficient, and ventilation, even 
mechanical, too often of the poorest 
kind. Light during the day and ven- 
tilation in a small library building for 
the sake of economy depend on and 
must be provided for entily by the win- 
dows. 

The distribution, size, and shape of 
the windows in the book room are of the 
utmost importance; the absolute fulfill- 
ment of this practical condition is the 
only means by which an architect may 
gratify any artistic or architectural am- 
bition. Educated and conscientious ar- 
chitects of ability will agree with this. 

Here is the field of the original archi- 
tect. Copying and imitation is the sin 
of the profession, an easy, and by far 
too prevalent procedure, by which an 
unskillful and inconscientious architect 
works from the outer to the inner. And 
even if he goes to work in an original 
and rational way, he is often beset by 
the question: Is it not ugly? is it not 
against the rules and first principles of 
architecture? is it not too daringly orig- 
inal at the best? The premediated de- 
sign for the new great public library of 
New York, which in its rear elevation 
presents the window wall of the grand 
book room as a majestic piece of archi- 
tectural design, plainly shows that the 
architects wilfully omitted to place a 
window at the end of each aisle, in or- 
der not to cut up the immense wall bya 
myriad of small windows, and to pre- 
serve the dearly beloved blank wall sur- 
faceas much as possible. All the beau- 
ty of that elevation, done in thc most 
fashionable and scholarly style of the 
ecole des beauxarts, will not make good, 
it is to be feared, the want of light in the 
lower floors of the stack. Of course ina 
large library which needsagreat amount 
of mechanical power for heat and ele- 
vators, artificial daylight inabook room 
is obtained as a by-product without ex- 
tra expense. But the instance referred 
to illustrates professional obstinacy. 


2, 52 
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The Library and the Children 


Jessie A. Pratt, Public library, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Identified as I am with the juvenile 
department of our public library, ‘a 
work which has assumed large propor- 
tions, it may be difficult for me to re- 
alize the problems of the smaller libra- 
ries in dealing with the children. | 
know that they must often be wel- 
comed to’ the one room which serves 
for library and reading room, disturb- 
ing its quiet; and that the funds for 
book buying are limited. 

Granting these discouraging ele- 
ments, to which I will return later, let 
us regard for a little the value ot the 
work. I wish that every librarian be- 
lieved in the child’s right to share in 
library privileges. We cannot afford 
to wait until he is ready for adult 
books; he will not then be ready for 
the kind we would give him Many 
people would never read a book from 
choice unless they had begun early to 
realize the charmed world hidden be- 
tween book covers. 

Facility in reading is best attained in 
childhood. The interesting story helps 
the slow mind and stimulates the im- 
agination. 

Some think the innocent amusement 
given by books is a sufficient argument 
for providing them. Others insist upon 
the instructive element, but better and 
beyond the facility acquired, the de- 
light of the hour in the amusing book 
or the wisdom drawn from the instruc- 
tive one, is that broader result—the for- 
mation of taste. 

This work begins with the very 
young. {They like the best books, are 
eager fot child classics. They are not 
afraid of an history, they devour Eg- 
gleston’s admirable First book of 
American history, which deals with the 
human élement in our early history, 
with men rather than with gunpowder, 
and prepares the way for love of biog- 
raphy. They like Mara Pratt’s books; 
Children of the cold, and World by the 
fireside (of this last we have twenty 
copies, and do not supply the demand). 


Jean Andrews’ plain little books are 
eagerly called for and carried off as 
prizes. These are the books that 
teacher has read to them, and where 
she leads, they follow, these little folk. 

I have noticed that our small for- 
eigners are earnest readers, choosing 
for their favorite fiction fairy tales, and 
showing a fondness for history, biog- 
raphy and travels. When children are 
older, from 12 to 16, they need more 
personal direction—develop a taste for 
the sensational, or read too much of 
everything, good, bad and indifferent. 
We regard the schools as our helpers 
here, in guiding the choice of books. 
Our work in loaning out little sets of 
books to outlying schools has proved 
valuable. Children who receive books 
in this way I regard as more fortunate 
than those who live near the library 
and choose indiscriminately. In the 
case of these loans, the books are suited 
to their stage of development, corre- 
lated more or less with school work, 
and limited in number. Your limita- 
tions in numbers may, therefore, be 
your blessing. We have this problem, 
for instance, a boy fancies two or three 
prolific writers, and reads all their 
books and outgrows them in age but 
not in taste. 

Let me give the testimony of a few 
of our good teachers to the mission of 
our books; what they do for our chil- 
dren they will do for children any- 
where. 

One teacher, who has habitually se- 
lected books for her children and had 
them charged on their cards, says, You 
have no idea what a blessing these 
books are to us. I have not realized 
myself their value. Today the teacher 
of the room above mine said, My chil- 
dren read such beautiful books; it is 
just wonderful the books they bring to 
school. I enquired their names, found 
they were my children, those I had car- 
ried books for and trained to read, and 
I feel repaid. Yes, it does take time 
and thought, but it pays. 

This formation of good taste was the 
direct result of furnishing good and in- 
teresting books, for these children do 
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not receive any such help in their 
homes. 

Another teacher—and there are many 
who express the sentiment—tells of the 
new impulse given to English history 
work by the loan of books to her 
school. The recitations have become 
really delightful, while the year before 
they were dreary enough, and she did 
all the work. 

Others tell of the happy geography 
lessons, the use of topics with trips to 
the library for material on special sub- 
jects for the class to use. 

I asked one teacher who spends 
many a holiday hour choosing books 
for her flock, What is the result from 
this work? Good, she said; good in 
every way. Don't they study less when 
they have these books? Not at all, 
was her answer; they do better work 
and behave better. One boy came to 
me with a bad name. Teachers in his 
former school gave him fives and six’s, 
and promised me a lively time. I gave 
him a good book the first day, and had 
no trouble with him. He reads and 
enjoys history, travel and books ex- 
panding school work. They do im- 
prove so rapidly in their tastes, she 
added; this is the second year our 
school has been loaned books, and 
there is marked improvement in the 
lists they send in of what they want. 
See this, she said, and showed a well- 
chosen list, which a teacher might have 
made, including stories of history, sev- 
eral standard books, one or two of 
Scott and Dickens. 

The child’s interest is close to the 
heart of the taxpayer. If the govern- 
ing board were asked for a special ap- 
propriation for the children, it would, 
I think, in most cases be granted. 
There could be no better investment. 
There are other methods of procuring 
funds—entertainments, book showers, 
the help of clubs and the newspapers. 
Why not call in the files of old chil- 
dren’s magazines to be sorted and 
bound? St. Nicholas, Harper’s Young 
People, and Wide Awake form a library 
in themselves. 

In this book buying, children’s work 
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differs from that for grown people. 
First, as the child is our ward, we may 
think of his needs as well as his wants. 
The child public cannot dictate—here 
lies our opportunity. Second, the child 
outgrows the book, but the child public 
does not. The adult reads what is new, 
because it is new, and discards it when 
it is old. The child reads eagerly what 
is old, because Tom and Dick have 
read it before him and pronounced it 
good. A popular child’s book, then, 
is not allowed to gather dust on the 
shelves after the first year of its publi- 
cation. 

Even in our large buying we believe 
in caution, depending on the old, well- 
tried friends, duplicating these again 
and again. Very few fine books are 
newly published each year. 

Several good lists of children’s books 
have been published, but offer too 
broad a range for small libraries. To my 
knowledge, the best brief list is a graded 
list made by Mr Hutchins, of Wiscon- 
sin, and published for state use. Copies 
may be obtained on application to the 
state superintendent of schools at 
Madison, Wisconsin. It is called, A 
list of books for township libraries, and 
includes a brief description of the 
books, their publishers and prices. 

Librarians differ as to whether much 
or little fiction should be allowed. 
We give it the larger proportion, and 
furnish fairy tales generously. History 
takes the next place, and travel and 
geography third. These are the three 
great lines of juvenile reading. 

The small library, based on books in 
these classes and supplemented by a 
few inspiring biographies, a few animal 
books, a few flower books, a little po- 
etry will meet the popular demand. No 
doubt we are better supplied with text 
books for supplementary school work 
than would be warranted in any new 
work. This is due to our relation to 
the schools. In spite of this I would 
reaffirm that fiction and books relating 
to history and geography are in the 
line of children’s tastes. 

I spoke of children as a disturbing 
element. It is hard for them to restrain 
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their animal spirits in classic halls. I 
often hear a wild war whoop when one 
of my young braves has reached the 
outside door. Children like their own 
room, or corner set apart for them. 
An old table, lowered six inches, and 
provided with large-sized kindergarten 
chairs would be a boon to many read- 
ing rooms if bound magazines are pro- 
vided for reading or picture-gazing. 

It is true that children wear out the 
books, but rebound and sewed in with 
strong tape, they outlast many times 
the original binding. Wearing out 
means use, and we cannot afford to buy 
books that we are sure will not be used. 
I could suggest books that would never 
wear out, but would rather give one 
that will certainly be read to pieces in 
time. One regrets the thumbing of 
books, the turning down of pages, the 
pranks of the babies in the families 
where the books go, the eventful jour- 
neys to and fro in a boy’s pocket. 

A reading-room annoyance is the 
search made for pictures in every con- 
ceivable book-——biography, science and 
religion — with the novel shelf arrange- 
ment used in replacing them. 

Then, there is the writing of legends 
in books, like these, This book is a 
daisy, sure; It is fine; Don’t skip a page, 
dear reader; or in one of Mrs. Yonge’s 
stories, Countess Kate, This book is 
too kiddish after one has read the Elsie 
books and Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ nov- 
els. This furnishes damaging testi- 
mony against the Elsie books, if they 
lead to the emotionalism of the Mary 
J. Holmes’ novels. 

I have a notebook where I have re- 
corded some of the sayings and doings 
of my small people. I am tempted to 
quote from it one instance of book 
criticism. One boy with great zeal 
was recommending toa friend Mollie 
Elliott Seawall’s noble book, Decatur 
and Somers. Say, it’s great; there’s a 
fellow killed every other minute; one 
fellow had his arm cut clean off; mis- 
ter, it’s hot I tell you! 

Even if the schools have a few books 
for children, the library has its work. 
Just as it is one step to learn that 
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knowledge on a subject is in many 
books, and expressed in many ways, it 
is another step to know that books are 
not only in school, but that out of 
school and after school they may be 
obtained. The library habit is valuable. 

I can fancy no greater blessing for 
the town boy or girl than a welcome 
at the library. The ideals of the books 
lived in while there are apt to be 
higher than their own, and more often 
than those of their family. Parents, 
too, read their children’s books, and 
are soon drawn under the library in- 
fluence. One noble book may change 
a whole life. Thousands of girls have 
built their womanhood on the pure 
ideals of Miss Alcott’s Little women, 
of which we circulate fifty copies with- 
out meeting the demand. 

We must come to this work with a 
loving heart and the desire to serve; 
but it is no thankless task, this work 
for children. They are far more ap- 
preciative than the grown-up public. 
I would rather wait on ten active chil- 
dren than on one nervous woman who 
does not know what she wants and 
wants itin a hurry. They are quick to 
learn regulations, self-helpful in in- 
verse ratio to their years, as one of my 
co-workers has observed, and a con- 
stant pleasure and encouragement in 
the way they respond to intelligent and 
sympathetic service in their behalf. 
For those who are in the work, the 
work itself is its own argument. 

How to lead a child out of children’s 
books to the book of manhood is a 
problem for us all. My patronage is 
so large, for we issue in winter 200 
books an afternoon, and 500 and more 
on Saturday, that I cannot deal much 
with individual children. I give the 
teachers particular thought, and take 
care in the choice and supply of books. 

We librarians are fortunate in our 
profession in that the work we do for 
pecuniary compensation leads us into 
the service of the world and its people, 
to make them happier and more 
worthy. 

In the world of little people lies a 
great opportunity. 
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Tour of the Traveling Librarians 


Since the travelers gathered the im- 
pressions, experiences, and friendships 
of the delightful tour of last summer, 
and as they enjoy the pleasure which 
comes from possession of them, a much 
more lenient spirit toward the volumi- 
nous writer who records the experiences 
of a six weeks’ tour fills their minds. 
The writer of these chronicles had con- 
cluded that enough had been said on the 
subject above, but yields that judgment 
to the request of a number of readers 
who have asked that the tale be contin- 
ued. How much of real interest and 
pleasure can be crowded into a short 
time, and especially when directed and 
entertained as the travelers were by 
kindly, hospitable people! 

The climax to the week in London 
was furnished in the conference dinner 
on the last night in London. It was 
given the delegates by the L. A. U. K., 
in the banquet hall of the Hotel Cecil, 
the finest hotel in the city. The scene 
in the banquet hall, which is one of the 
most magnificently decorated in the 
world, was a brilliant one as the com- 
pany to the number of 500 filed in to 
their places to the strains of the Royal 
artillery band. There was some disap- 
pointment that the English friends were 
not more freely seated among the com- 
pany. But ample justice was done the 
lengthy and delightful menu, and then 
even the stanchest democrat was over- 
powered by the ceremonious pomp of 
after-dinner toasts and speeches, and 
was obliged to acknowledge, for once, 
that we had nothing like it in America. 
On a small platform behind Sir John 
Lubbock, who occupied the president’s 
chair, stood the most pompous of toast- 
masters, who with sweeping flourish of 
a huge napkin and in a dramatic tone 
proclaimed aloud, Mr President, ladies 
and gentlemen, pray, silence! and an- 
nounced the first toast, Her Majesty the 
Queen. Sir John Lubbock responded, 
and at the conclusion the toastmaster 
started the applause and the cheers, and 
when he thought it had been carried to 
sufficient length, again he waved his 
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napkin and made the proclamation as 
before. This procedure was followed 
with each of the Io toasts proposed, 
much to the entertainment of the nov- 
ices ata formal English dinner. Noone 
present but enjoyed the evening, and 
many felt the excellence of the plan of 
the ‘occasion toastmaster,” which shut 
off the heavy attempts at wit which are 
often made when the position is filled 
by a guest who feels obliged to equal 
every one and all of the speakers. 

Early next morning the travelers 
boarded a train, which carried them 
through a most beautiful country and 
at noon brought them to Salisbury. We 
had received an invitation, bearing the 
arms of the city, to be received by the 
mayor and council in the guildhall ata 
luncheon. As we rode from the station 
to the hotel we were somewhat touched 
to see the great number of citizens who 
had gathered on the streets, and who 
watched with interest our passing. Just 
as we reached the hotel, however, our 
vanity wassomewhat shaken by thesight 
of a circus procession coming from the 
opposite direction, and we realized that 
as objects of interest there were others. 
We swallowed our hurt and proceeded 
to the guildhall, where we were most cor- 
dially received by the mayor and other 
city officers, as well as a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen of Salisbury, and 
enjoyed a delightful luncheon. Theaf- 
ter-dinner speeches expressed the most 
cordial good feeling on the part of both 
hosts and guests. Dean Boyle, of the 
cathedral, extended a welcome in the 
name of Bishop Wordsworth, who was 
absent, and asked the travelers to ac- 
cept the freedom of the cathedral close 
and the gardens adjoining. The mayor 
gave avery hearty greeting, and seemed 
to understand the situation from the 
travelers’ point of view, as he spoke of 
his chain, maces, sword bearers, red 
robes, and other insignia of power and 
rank, 

At the close of the pleasant occasion, 
under the guidance of Mr Longmead, 
librarian of the public library, the party 
was shown through that institution, 
which seemed to be enjoying the regu- 
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lar Saturday afternoon rush which is 
usual in the libraries in America. 

A visit was made to the old church 
of St. Thomas which dates from the 
12th century, and where an interesting 
array of ancient registers, banners, vest- 
ments, and the like is still preserved. 

It would be almost futile to try to give 
any adequate conception of the delicate 
beauty of the cathedral and its surround- 
ings. As we entered the gate of the close 
we werealmost spellbound by the beauty 
which spread out before us. The green 
sward was dotted everywhere with deli- 
cate little pink daisies, which seemed to 
nestle into the wondrous English turf as 
if to hide from the too curious gaze of 
the world about them; beautiful oak 
trees rose in graceful shapes along the 
graveled walks; the several acres of 
lawn sloped gently to a slight elevation 
in the center and here, in the midst of it 
all, stood the Lady cathedral of Eng- 
land. It is a perfect picture in stone of 
airy carvings, towers, arches,and gables, 
crowned with the highest spire in Eng- 
land, singularly light and graceful. 

The inside of the building shows the 
signs of theruthless iconoclast, and has 
rather a cheerless look owing to the al- 
most entire absence of color. We were 
shown the various things of interest and 
beauty by one of the venerable deans 
who was in residence at the time, and 
we then passed into the beautiful 
grounds of the palace of Bishop Words- 
worth, where we were most cordially re- 
ceived by the lady bishop in the absence 
of Bishop Wordsworth, who was de- 
tained in London’ Tea was served in 
the gardens, and then we were invited 
into the house, which was one of the 
most charming homes visited abroad. 
It dates back to the fifteenth century 
and hasaccumulated interest and beauty 
with each succeeding occupant. The 
library was exceedingly fine, and had 
some rare old volumes. A scheme that 
is rather unique is that of painting the 
doors of the room to represent books, 
so that when they are closed an unbro- 
ken line of books seemingly extends 
around the room, except for the win- 
dows. Bishop Wordsworth is a near 
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relative of the poet of the same name, 
several portraits of whom are on the 
walls of the palace. We were loath to 
leave this beautiful home but the coaches 
were ready to take the party to Stone- 
henge. 

The ride out over the Salisbury plain 
was through various kinds of landscape. 
Grainfields red with poppies, moorland 
where there seemed scarcely picking 
for stray cattle, woody stretches, and 
meadowland. We passed over some of 
the old Roman roads, which are yet solid 
and sound, although much of the way 
was over dusty chalk roads, and remains 
of old Roman camps were pointed out. 
At last in the midst of a wide, almost 
desolate-looking plain, without tree or 
shrub in sight, we came to Stonehenge. 

This is the site of some of the most 
remarkable ruins in the world. It is 
supposed to have been a temple of sun 
worshippers in an unknown age, who 
certainly possessed a knowlelge of 
mechanics equal to anything of today. 
Huge blocks of primitive rock, granite, 
and ironstone are still in the original 
positions, to reach which would seem 
to require most modern and improved 
derricks. We were told, moreover, by 
the old guard who gave the running 
commentary on the ruins, that the kind 
of stone which is in the blocks is not 
to be found nearer to the place than 
the east coast of Ireland. How they 
reached this place, when, or for what 
purpose, is all conjecture. But few of 
the blocks are in their original places 
in the temple now, but still it is a mar- 
velous and mysterious thing how these 
huge blocks, 20 ft. long and six to eight 
ft. thick, were put in place and fastened 
with dowel joints cut in the stone. 

As the sun was dropping out of sight 
we rode back to Salisbury by a different 
route, which led us through the English 
lanes and farm lands as we knew them 
from reading George Eliot’s and other 
descriptions of English scenery, past 
white chalk cliffs and hedgerows, 
thatched cottages, and manor houses. 
We stopped for a call at one of the lat- 
ter, having met its owner at the lunch- 
eon of the day. It was very interesting 
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indeed with its quaint carving, frescoes, 
square windows, narrow and wide pas- 
sages, and withal the cordial hospitality 
of the host and his daughter. It was 
quite late when we reached our hotel, 
but one of the finest bits of the day 
came to a few of us later. The sec- 
retary to Bishop Wordsworth, invited 
us to go to the cloisters at midnight 
to hear the chimes which strike at 
that hour. It was a most bewitching 
experience as we went through the fall- 
ing dew and haze under the rays of the 
moon into the cathedral close and 
around the huge building into the great 
square of the cloisters. As we stood si- 
lent, waiting, watching the shadows of 
the old yew trees and the cedars of Leb- 
anon which had been brought thither 
from their home in the Holy Land cen- 
turies before, the plaintive hoot of a lit- 
tle owl seemed to accuse us of intrusion 
and to press deeper on our minds how 
small a part in it all we westerners 
owned. As the chimes rang out and 
died away in the stiflness we retraced 
our steps, witha feeling that the spirits 
of the dead who had walked through 
those arches in life were waiting to see 
us go before coming out to revisit their 
familiar haunts. 

Sunday spent in Salisbury will always 
bea particularly pleasant memory to the 
travelers. It was an ideal day and the 
peaceful quiet of the Sabbath brooded 
over all. Many of the party attended 
service in the cathedral in the morning, 
others spent the timeon theshady banks 
of the beautiful Avon, and a small party 
went on wheels out to George Herbert’s 
old church, and saw with pleasure the 
ivy-covered walls,and grounds hallowed 
by memory of him. 

The freedom of the cathedral close 
was given us, and the pleasant afternoon 
spent among the wilderness of old-fash- 
ion flowers and grassy, shady nooks by 
the pleasant river will linger in the mem- 
ory as a happy time. 

Early next morning we left Salisbury 
with deep regret that our stay was so 
short, but with a genuine affection for 
the kind people we had met and the 
beautiful places we had seen. 
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The New Printed Cards for Current 
Serials 


Five libraries, Harvard, Columbia, 
Boston public, John Crerar and New 
York public, have united to make pos- 
sible the long-wished-for printed cata- 
log cards for articles in current period- 
icals and society publications. The A. 
L. A. publishing section has announced 
this, fixing the price at $3 per 100 titles, 
two cards on each title, and 40 cents 
per 100 cards for extra cards, three or 
four or more to each title. To those 
who take only cards for articles in spec- 
ified publications this price is $4.50 
per 100 and 50 cents for extra cards. 
It will be seen that the very low price 
for extra cards enables libraries wishing 
it to have duplicate lists or to make up 
various indexes and bibliographic helps. 
I have felt that the action of the five 
libraries named in taking the laboring 
oar in this important work imposed 
upon the rest of us a burden of sub- 
scribing as liberally as we could so as 
to insure the success of the enterprise. 
I have therefore subscribed for 10 sets 
for the New York state library, and 
hope that others may follow the exam- 
ple. It may be justified to trustees who 
hesitate on two grounds: 

1 Duty of paying our fair share to- 
ward a help so desirable which prepared 
by ourselves in manuscript would be 
vastly more costly. 

2 The new libraries springing up or 
developing are going to need sets of 
these cards when they are no longer 
obtainable, and these duplicate sets 
bought now to help on the enterprise 
will prove a wise investment. Some 
may remember our experience in help- 
ing in the publication of Cushing’s An- 
onyms. The copies taken to encourage 
publication sold readily, and were soon 
worth a handsome premium. 

Any library willing to take extra sets 
of these cards should notify Mr Lane, 
the secretary of the publishing section, 
as early as practicable. 

Me tvit DEweEY. 
































An Interesting Exhibit 


An Interesting Exhibit 


An exhibition of presentation plates 
of the English magazines was held in 
the free public library, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, from February 14 to 23. 

This was made possible for us through 
the kindness of Mr Faxon, of Boston, 
who loaned us his collection of presen- 
tation plates of the Christmas numbers 
of the English periodicals collected in 
1896 in London. The custom of giving 
free plates with the Christmas issue of 
a magazine has extended to nearly all 
the English periodicals, a custom not 
yet followed in the United States. 

Most of these plates are colored 
prints, and many of them copies of fa- 
mous paintings, and although it is inter- 
esting and valuable in an educational 
way tosee famous pictures, even through 
reproduction, yet the chief interest in 
these pictures is the handling of color. 
It seems incredible that such softness, 
delicacy, and shading can be done 
through mechanical means. 

There are pictures for everyone—kit- 
tens and dogs and little children for our 
youngest readers; rousing battle scenes 
for the boys; caricatures, which are 
very crude compared to our American 
attempts; prints illustrating holiday 
festivities, several of which portray 
English customs, the London coach, a 
hunting scene, and a picture of English 
hounds with their red-coated keeper. 

Perhaps the most interesting ot the 
collection, both on account of the sub- 
ject and from a color standpoint, is the 
one which the Graphic sent out. It is 
a reproduction of Lord Leighton’s last 
picture, entitled Flaming June. It is 
noteworthy as having the most marked 
characteristics of the artist’s style. The 
study is of a sleeping girl, all in lurid 
yellows and browns, and so closely does 
it accord with one’s conception of the 
title that a description were unnecessary. 

Our library occupies one room only, 
so we are obliged to use the reading 
room, which occupies the front part 
of the library. Both walls may be 
seen from the street, which forms an 
advertisement in itself, and as an ad- 
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dition, on a string stretched across the 
window we hung a notice of the ex- 
hibit with two of the smaller and most 
fetching pictures on either side. We 
feared there might be some confusion 
resulting from the number of people 
coming merelyto look at the exhibit, 
and on that account advertised it fora 
longer time than usual. But while there 
has been much interest shown, people 
have been very considerate, many view- 
ing the pictures from the reading ta- 
bles, where it often happens they have 
looked over some of the periodicals be- 
fore leaving. Teachers and people who 
arranged to bring classes and groups of 
children have been thoughtful about 
coming at a time when it would least 
inconvenience the reading public. So 
we feel that the exhibit has been a great 
success, drawing to the library those 
who through timidity or carelessness 
had not yet visited it. 
VIRGINIA DopGE. 


Libraries in the West 


Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

Will you permit me through the col- 
umns of your paper to ask Dr. Leip- 
ziger, of New York, what part of the 
West he visited that gave him his im- 
pression of library methods? In a 
recent address on School libraries be- 
fore the Public education association 
of New York, he said: Libraries are not 
places for the preservation of ‘books, 
but where they are to be used. In the 
West people sometimes show with 
pride how well their books are kept. 
They say, Our children never touch 
them. 

As one who has seen most of the li- 
braries west of Pittsburgh I wish to 
question the truth of this statement. I 
must think the doctor is misinformed 
unless he can specify more particularly. 
The first part of his statement is the 
doctrine which governs the methods of 
librarians almost universally, and I 
know of no place in the West where 
the latter part is true. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarieE MILLER. 
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WE need copies of No. 2 of Vol. 1 
and No. 2 of Vol. 2, to complete these 
volumes of PubLic LIBRARIES. We 
shall be glad to hear from anyone who 
has either or both of these numbers to 
dispose of, at an early date. 


THE preparation for a successful and 
enjoyable meeting of the A. L. A. 
at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua goes on 
with earnestness. The local committee, 
with Miss Hazeltine as chairman, are 
putting forth every effort to provide for 
the comfort and pleasure of all who 
will attend. The executive committee 
is arranging the program with great 
care and with special reference to li- 
brary workers of every kind and de- 
gree. Librarians will find at this meet- 
ing every provision for an ideal fort- 
night. The situation is beautiful; just 
enough of a quiet place, just enough of 
a summer resort, just enough of rus- 
ticity, just enough of town air, just 
enough of solitude, just enough of a 
congenial crowd, so that there will be 
something for everybody of whatever 
turn of mind,to enjoy. Then the great 
thing to be borne in mind is the inspir- 
ing enthusiasm which everyone who 
goes to these meetings in the right 


spirit carries away with him. There 
are always some who want more than 
is given them; this was so even in the 
garden of Eden. Those who go to 
criticise will find material on which to 
work. But for those who go to help the 
good work in every way they can, these 
annual meetings of the A. L. A. fur- 
nish a stimulus which does not lose its 
power for the next year. These latter 
are specially urged to be present at 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua; while if the 
former attend, we offer the assurance of 
help for even their condition. 


THERE is little prospect for a restora- 
tion of the demoted officials in the pub- 
lic documents department at Washing- 
ton, or for a transfer of the whole docu- 
ment work bodily to the Congressional 
library. What can be done, if any- 
thing, is the division of the work, and 
the transfer of the document library 
and cataloging to the great library, 
leaving the storage and distribution 
work with the superintendent of docu- 
ments. This is the work which those 
interested are now trying to effect, and 
there seems to be a little better chance 
of doing it, because it will not interfere 
with any of the interests which have 
opposed other plans. It will give the 
library of Congress 20,000 documents 
in perfect order, which it badly needs to 
complete its sets, and the copies sent 
for cataloging would go to the library 
and be preserved there instead of going 
to the superintendent of documents, 
where perhaps they would not be so 
well preserved. The cataloging would 
cost no more at the large library than 
the small one, and the catalogs would 
have more character and authority if 
issued from the library of Congress. 
Grave fears may be felt that the cata- 
log plans which have been adopted and 
which have been so warmly approved 
by all the authorities are in great dan- 
ger of being wrecked if left where they 
are to be subject to change of plans by 
new appointees, and the library of docu- 
ments also. It is safe to assume that in 
the library of Congress both would be 
fostered and preserved. 


asnnentiomssasiing 


NAAN oe 




















Editorial 


THE library conference of Evanston 
was a very enjoyable affair, and the 
program was both pleasant and profit- 
able. The thanks of those in attend- 
ance are certainly due to the library 
friends having the preparations and 
their carrying out in charge. Every- 
thing needful was attended to with care 
and precision, and the managers have 
every reason to congratulate themselves 
on the success of that meeting. 

But for’several reasons, the wisdom of 
holding such a meeting, enjoyable as it 
was, in place of the regular state library 
associations, seems to us a little doubt- 
ful, and the more so if there is any dan- 
ger of its interfering with the attendance 
at the annual meeting of the A. L. A. 
Three of the states represented will not 
hold their regular state meetings this 
year on account of the interstate con- 
ference. Active local enthusiasm is 
needed in two of them. There was but 
one representative from one of these 
states, and that representative the most 
active library worker in that state. A 
goodly number of librarians in still an- 
other state, hoping to go to Evanston, 
did not attend the state meeting in De- 
cember, as they could not afford to at- 
tend both, and as a matter of fact did 
not attend either meeting. When any 
organization has worked up a helpful 
enthusiasm in its meetings, it is a little 
dangerous to allow another interest to 
take its place for even a short time, as 
there will always be some ground to 
recover. After hearing Miss Hazeltine 
speak of the A. L. A. meeting, a num- 
ber expressed regret that, having had 
this outing, it would not be possible for 
them to go to Lakewood. 

Pusiic Lipraries has always insisted 
that it was the duty of everyone en- 
gaged in library work to give all the 
time and work possible to building up 
a good, strong state library association, 
which shall give all the aid possible to 
make the A. L. A. effective in its larger 
endeavors of raising the general library 
standards and principles which are to 
govern the library world in general. 
But is there time for this and these con- 
ferences? If all this can be well done, 
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making the true library spirit penetrate 
even the smallest library, and moving 
its forces to larger, more intelligent, 
more sympathetic efforts to uplift hu- 
manity, and still leave time for these 
general meetings of different states, no 
reason stands against them. 


THERE is hardly any department of 
literature that gives the librarian more 
trouble than French fiction. Some of 
the French novelists whose literary 
rank is highest have written books so 
so thoroughly tainted as to be inadmis- 
sible. Not a few works of French fic- 
tion, pure in theme and treatment, are 
as dull and flat as a familiar class of 
stories in English addressed to Sun- 
day schools,and—fortunately—avoided 
there. Meanwhile the rising standards 
of American education make the lan- 
guage and literature of France more 
studied today than ever before, entail- 
ing a steadily increasing demand at pub- 
lic libraries for wholesome French fic- 
tion. As a first step in aid a list of 
recommended novels and romances has 
been chosen by Mr William Beer, libra- 
rian Fisk public free library, New Or- 
leans, and Madame Sophie Cornu, pro- 
fessor of French at the Normal school, 
Montreal. The list names 62 authors 
and 240o0f their works, mentioning trans- 
lations in English where they exist. 
Brief notes are added. ‘The list is ex- 
pected to be published by the American 
Library Association in its Annotated 
series during April. 

ATTENTION is called to the explana- 
tion of the public documents bill in an- 
other column. There is some danger 
of this bill going over to another Con- 
gress unless it is impressed on the minds 
of the members of this Congress that 
there is a demand that action shall be 
taken on it at this time. Every libra- 
rian is urged therefore to express him- 
self on the matter to the members of 
Congress whom he knows, that it may 
not be passed over in the stress of other 
matters which are urged by someone 
else. 











The Public Documents Bill 


For the benefit of librarians who are 
interested in Senate bill no. 2842, To 
reform the methods of printing and 
binding the public documents, and who 
may not fully understand its contents, a 
summary of its~ provisions is given. 
This bill, prepared by F. A. Crandall, 
of the Office of public documents, was 
introduced during the preceding Con- 
gress, and was promptly passed in the 
House, but failed in the hurry of the 
short session to come to a vote in the 
Senate. It has since been further re- 
vised and perfected and now includes be- 
sides the general measures of reform 
provided in the former bill many minor 
details, all tending toward the perfect- 
ing of the public document service. 
The bill, if it passes into law, will imme- 
diately put astop tothe vexatious delays 
in the receipt by the depository libra- 
ries of all publications not strictly pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and will supply 
them with a number of additional pub- 
lications of value. It is claimed that 
it will save to the government during 
the period of each Congress as much 
as $100,000. Not the Jeast of its bene- 
fits will be the simplification it will 
make in documents by its restricting 
the issue of each publication to one 
form only, instead of a simultaneous 
publication in as many as four editions, 
each with a different series numbering 
and title-page or combination of title- 
pages. This simplification will do away 
with the cumbersome reduplication of 
entries in the official catalogs, econo- 
mize in the cost of publication, and shed 
daylight upon the midnight maze of 
public documents, making them as sim- 
ple and comprehensible as any other 
publications. . 

An effort will be made to incorpo- 
rate later in the bill, as an amendment, 
the provision which failed in January 
when proposed as an amendment to the 
legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill, namely, providing for 
the transfer of the library of public doc- 
uments with its cataloging staff to the 
library of Congress. All librarians 
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know of the lamentable fact as regards 
public documents, that there is no col- 
lection at all approaching completeness 
anywhere existing. The library of Con- 
gress is no exception to this rule, as its 
files of documents are honeycombed 
with gaps, and there is no provision of 
law for its receiving everything in fu- 
ture. The Public documents library, 
on the other hand, faces a serious diffi- 
culty in the question of adequate quar- 
ters and fireproof storage for its treas- 
ures. That the national library should 
give a fraction of its empty shelf room, 
and acquire what should certainly form 
a department of a national library, 
would surely seem a wise and econom- 
ical measure. 

It will also put the trained library 
workers and catalogers of the Public 
documents library under regulations 
better suited to their work than the 
regulations for a mammoth printing 
establishment can be. 

The bill has at present 29 sections, of 
which the first and second embody 
the more general measures of reform. 
Section I provides that the annual re- 
ports of executive branches of the gov- 
ernment and other miscellaneous pub- 
lications be not in future included in 
the series of Congressional documents, 
the latter to be restricted to include 
only the proceedings of Congress and 
papers presented upon the floor during 
its sessions. This does away with one 
of the four forms .in which the report, 
say, of the Navy department appears. 
Section 2 provides that the copies of 
public documents for the depository li- 
braries be printed as early and at the 
same time as those intended for Con- 
gress and the departments. Section 3 
provides that the public documents sent 
to depositories be bound in cloth, with 
best quality of gilt lettering, and that 
sets be bound uniformly in thesamestyle 
and color from year to year. Sections 
4-7 aim to secure uniformity in the bind- 
ers’ titles, to prohibit the issue of a doc- 
ument in several simultaneous differing 
editions, and to require that a title- 
page shall be furnished to the public 
printer of each work that he is to print. 
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Section 8 abolishes the Message and 
documents edition of the executive re- 
ports, and provides that the number of 
copies heretofore printed in that edi- 
tion shall be printed uniform with the 
one edition which the bill authorizes. 

Section g concerns the date to appear 
on the publication, abridgment of mes- 
sage and documents. Section 10 per- 
mits separate publication of special 
papers included in reports, etc. Sec- 
tion I1 requires the octavo size except 
for urgent reasons. Section 12 requires 
that the documents proper af a Con- 
gress be numbered consecutively for 
the whole of the Congress, as the com- 
mittee reports are, instead of the num- 
bers beginning again with each session. 
This will be made practicable by the 
exclusion of the executive reports from 
the Congressional set. Section 13 ar- 
ranges for a consecutive paging to be 
added to a volume of Congressional 
set if made up of miscellaneous docu- 
ments bound together; Section 14 pro- 
vides against oversize in the making 
up of the volumes, and Section 15, regu- 
lates the use of the terms, series, part, 
and volume. Section 16 declares when 
this act is to take effect. Section 17 
enacts a much needed general exten- 
sion in the requirement that the Super- 
intendent of documents be supplied 
with copies of all publications not con- 
fidential in Character for entry in the 
official catalogs. 

Sections 18 and 19makethe document 
catalog biennial and the document in- 
dex sessional, and increase the number 
of copies of the monthly catalog. Sec- 
tions 20-22, 24, and 25 aim to supply 
depositories with complete sets of the 
statutes at large, the land decisions, 
the publications of the Military infor- 
mation division and the Naval intel- 
ligence office and with the proceed- 
ings and bulletins of the national mu- 
seum. Section 23 requires that publi- 
cations of the Supreme court and the 
court of claims be furnished for entry 
in the official catalogs of documents. 
Section 26 materially increases the 
number of documents required to be 
supplied to depositories. Section 27 
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deals with the numbering of the Con- 
gressional Record. Section, 28 con- 
cerns the status and name of the Public 
documents library, and Section 29 is 
the ordinary clause repealing all laws 
inconsistent with the act. 

It is hoped that every librarian will 
make his approval of this bill and its 
proposed amendments known to the 
representative in Congress of his dis- 
trict, and that the various library asso- 
ciations will address their senators in 
its favor. 


Inter-Library Loans 


Regulations approved by the board of Regents 
of the University of California, Feb. 8, 1898 


Under direction and by permission 
of the committee on library and mu- 
seum, the librarian of the university is 
authorized to loan books to other libra- 
ries of the United States, which are will- 
ing reciprocally to loan books to the 
University of California library, and 
under the following conditions: 

1) The borrowing library shall be re- 
sponsible for all books while loaned and 
in transit, and shall make good any loss 
or damage to thesatisfaction of the lend- 
ing library. 

2) Books shall be sent and returned 
by express (not by mail), and all ex- 
pense of carriage, both ways, shall be 
paid by borrowing library. Books must 
be packed with great care to prevent 
damage while in transit. 

3) Upon receipt and upon return of 
borrowed books the respective libra- 
rians shall immediately send acknowl- 
edgement; and any claim for damage 
must be based on collation and exam- 
ination made immediately after the re- 
turn of books. 

4) Books in frequent use, or those of 
excessive rarity or extraordinary value, 
may be loaned only at the discretion of 
the librarian, with the approval of the 
committee on Library. The period for 
which loans are granted is left to the 
discretion of the librarian. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley, Feb. 15, 1898. 
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Chautauqua Meeting of the A.L. A. 


The pfogram committee met in New 
York February 17, and settled various 
details. Those who are to read papers, 
open discussions, or make addresses will 
not beannounced till they haveaccepted 
theirappointments. The meetings will 
begin Tuesday morning, July 5, and last 
through four days. The library depart- 
ment of the National educational asso- 
ciation has arranged to have its meet- 
ings at 3 p.m.on Monday and Tuesday, 
July 11 and 12, so that our members can 
conveniently go from Chautauqua to 
Washington. There will be eight ses- 
sions on the four days, the evenings be- 
ing left free for the meetings of sections, 
committees, clubs, library school classes, 
state associations, and social features. 
The sessions of one day, probably 
Wednesday, will be held by invitation 
on the grounds at Chautauqua, where 
the authorities are making generous 
preparations for our reception. Papers 
are to be sent to the secretary not later 
than June I in order that they may be 
printed and in the hands of members 
before leaving home, thus giving the 
time at the meetings up to discussion 
instead of spending it on the reading of 
long papers or statistics. The program 
will be limited to the two great features 
decided upon at Oxford, Librarianship 
and Home education. Onall points an 
effort will be made to have both sides 
presented, so that the proceedings will 
be practically a handbook of the best 
thought on these subjects. The ablest 
men and women in the country have 
been invited to prepare the papers and 
lead the discussions. 

On one evening the experiment tried 
at the White Mountains meeting in 1890 
will be repeated, and the members will 
dine by states, each delegation having 
its own table. Arrangements will also 
be made so that classes, clubs, or other 
organizations represented can without 
extra expense have a club or class din- 
ner together. Two or more of some of 
the smaller states and clubs will prob- 
ably combine where the number of dele- 
gates is too small for a table. 


Besides the trustees’, elementary, col- 
lege, and reference section meetings 
heretofore held, it was decided to try 
this year the large library section, to dis- 
cuss the special problems of the great 
circulating libraries who have branches, 
deliveries, and more elaborate organiza- 
tion. If demand warrants, other sec- 
tion meetings can be held at the same 
time. 

Under training for librarianship, the 
following topics will be discussed: 

Special courses in universities, col- 
leges, and in libraries. 

The faculty of each library school will, 
through its representative, present a pa- 
per on the peculiar work and ideas of 
that school. 

Other special topics will be 

Library instruction by correspon- 
dence or through extension or through 
summer schools. 

Library manuals and textbooks. 

Assistants’ associations and clubs for 
self-improvement. 

State and other local clubs and meet- 
ings. 

Library periodicals. 

Library examinations and credentials. 

Apprenticeship as a means of library 
training. 

Dr John S. Billings, director of the 
New York public library, will speak on 
the field for those without special li- 
brary training. 

Under Home education, the special 
topics will be study clubs, summer 
schools, university extension courses, 
correspondence teaching, lectures, 
classes, institutes. 

The entire week will be focalized on 
these two groups or topics, and there 
probably will be no room for miscella- 
neous papers or discussion except those 
that grow out of the regular program 
and of the annual business of the asso- 
ciation. Suggestions as to other topics, 
speakers, papers, or anything pertain- 
ing to the meeting should be sent 
promptly to the secretary for the use 
of the committee. Announcements of 
assignments will be made in each suc- 
ceeding number of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

Application has*been made to the 
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various trunk lines for half-fare rate to 
the meetings, and it is expected that a 
special train will leave New York July 
2 after breakfast, arriving at the head- 
quarters in time for dinner the same 
evening. Transportation arrangements 
are in the hands of the assistant secre- 
taries for travel, H. E. Davidson, vice 
president Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic 
av., Boston, and George Bb. Meleney, 
manager of the Chicago Library Bu- 
reau, 215° Madison st., Chicago. 
Local arrangements 

The committee in charge of local ar- 
rangements for the general conference 
of the A. L. A., at Lakewood-on-Chau- 
tauqua, July 2-9, with a post conference 
from 9-16, has received many enthusi- 
astic letters in acknowledgment of its 
first announcement of place, date, and 
plans for the coming conference. 

Many have written that they will be 
inattendance; some even have engaged 
rooms. All things point toa large and 
representative gathering that no one 
can afford to miss. 

The proposition for a post-conference 
rest has met with instant and most em- 
phatic approval, as the following cita- 
tions from a few of the letters received 
will testify: 

The post-conference rest I think a 
most capital plan. The ideal in conven- 
tions. will be reached when people will 
decide once for all to hold their meet- 
ings in such a place as Lakewood, and 
stay together for rest and acquaintance. 
It will do more to strengthen the asso- 
ciation and professional feeling than all 
else. I hope to be present and nearly 
everyone else I know does. Such a de- 
lightful place is a great inducement to 
people who have to use their vacation 
for the A. L. A. meeting. 

Another prominent librarian writes: 
I endorse most heartily the proposition 
to make the week of July 11-16 a post- 
conference rest rather than the usual 
post-conference trip. I speak from ac- 
tual knowledge of the locality, and am 
well aware of the opportunities that 
abound there for both enjoyable recrea- 
tion and vacation benefit. In coming 
and going froma central point like Lake 
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Chautauqua the majority of our attend- 
ance will have sufficient railroad travel 
fora July trip, and will profit much indi- 
vidually for such a stop over. 

Yet another says: You are right in 
emphasizing the restfulness of the 
Lake Chautauqua meeting, for I do 
think after the succession of city dis- 
tractions and dissipations that is the 
feature that most A. L. A. folk look for- 
ward to mosteagerly. Others write: I 
think your post-conference rest has an 
alluring sound. The idea of a rest is 
good! I think the scheme of allowing 
a week for rest and pure recreation a 
most excellent one. Several have said 
that the plan appeals to them especially 
because it makes a long and expensive 
trip worth while, for it will afford not 
only the help and inspiration of the 
meetings during the conference week, 
but will aiso give opportunity for a gen- 
uine rest and vacation in a delightful 
place with pleasant and congenial com- 
pany, and all without additional travel- 
ing expense. 

Though many have expressed them- 
selves as heartily in favor of the plan, 
are there not others who wish to be 
heard in the matter? The local com- 
mittee desires that all shall have a voice 
in deciding how the post-conference 
week shall be spent. 

The greeting of the local committee 
was mailed to all A. L. A. members 
whose addresses were known. If any 
failed to receive a copy, a postal card, 
addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, giving name and address, will 
cause the ommission to be supplied. 
The committee is preparing a sup- 
plementary mailing list of trustees, li- 
brarians, assistants, and all interested 
in library work. Will all members of 
the association make it a personal mat- 
ter to aid the committee by sending 
the names of all whom they wish to 
attend the coming conference, and to 
interest in the A. L. A.? 

Address all communications for local 
committee to 
Mary EmocGenE HAZELTINE, Chairman,’ 

James Prendergast free library, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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The Interstate Library Conference 


In response to a call sent out by li- 
brarians of Evanston and Chicago there 
was held February 21-22 one of the 
most interesting and successful library 
meetings. The plansand arrangements 
were in the hands of only a few, but so 
well did they do their work that nothing 
carried amiss and everyone present felt 
it was a good thing to be there. 

The meeting opened on Monday af- 
ternoon with an address by Col. J. W. 
Thompson, who spoke briefly on con- 
siderations which led to the meeting. 
A few felt that the work of the A. L. A. 
had outgrown the local needs and no 
longer served the distant libraries, and 
particularly the libraries of the great 
Northwest. The Wisconsin representa- 
tives in the movement had presented so 
many ends that might be served by such 
a gathering that it was finally decided to 
hold it after the regular state meetings 
were over. The objects in view were to 
cultivate better acquaintance between 
librarians and lead to interchange of 
views, to give facilities for practical in- 
struction, to awaken greater interest in 
the state organization, and to bring 
about closer relations between the col- 
leges and the active libraries. 

Dr. Rogers, president of the North- 
western university, gave a very cordial 
address of welcome. He referred to 
the support and appreciation which uni- 
versities had always given to libraries, 
and which was still heartily accorded. 

Lutie E. Stearns, of the library com- 
mission of Wisconsin, gave a very inter- 
esting address on How to organize a li- 
brary. She spoke of the difficulties and 
encouragements which attend such a 
movement. The West is particularly 
burdened with taxes, and every addi- 
tional expense isa load. The greater 
distances in that region between cen- 
ters of population is another difficulty. 
Library commissions to help and en- 
courage libraries are therefore more 
needful. Large libraries are little help 
to the small ones because the aim, 
method, and environment are so unlike. 
The state librarian who fulfills his whole 


duty will be broad, sympathetic, should 
be scientifically trained in library meth- 
ods so that he can go out to the strug- 
gling libraries and give them not only 
inspiration and sympathy but also show 
them where their libraries and methods 
may be improved. Buy foreign books 
to win the foreigner. .Interest the clubs. 
Don’t let the library board be a place 
for politicians. Appoint the librarian 
solely on a question of fitness, and let 
no other consideration weigh. Give the 
librarian unlimited power, and exact re- 
sults. Equip the library with the best 
of appliances once for all,and get every- 
thing. Don’t try to make shift. Get 
plenty of good books for the children. 
Get books bearing on local industries, 
Give free access as far as possible. A 
library in a farming community has no 
need of a reading room, but in a manu- 
facturing town it is a necessity. The 
state ought to have a public library de- 
partment quite as much as a public 
school department. From here can go 
out a library missionary or circuit rider 
who will bring light and help into every 
little, struggling library, and thereby 
send help and comfort among the peo- 
le. 

Dr E. A. Birge followed with a splen- 
did address based on the subject, Two- 
book system, which besides giving the 
history of the plan, led out into the re- 
lated fields of reading. Dr Birge has 
promised his view of fiction reading to 
Puscic LrpraRIEs at an early day. 

H. M. Utley opened the discussion, 
and created quite a little stir by the 
views he expressed on the subject. His 
paper will be printed in full. 

The meeting next listened with ap- 
preciative interest to an account of the 
fine work that is being done in Cleve- 
land for the children. This is carried 
on by means of the Children’s library 
league,* which was begun by Miss East- 
man, who is still at the head of the work. 
The league now numbers 14,250. 

Col. Thompson announced that Mr 
Bishop, who had done most of the work 
getting things ready for the meeting, 


*An account of the league was givenin PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES, 2:268. 
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was prevented from attending by ill- 
ness. The meeting joined Col. Thomp- 
son in expressing sympathy for Mr 
Bishop. 

Mary E. Ahern presented the matter 
of holding a library conference in 
Omaha during the Trans-Mississippi 
exposition next fall, and spoke of the 
good such a meeting would do the west- 
ern libraries. 

On Monday evening the conference 
listened ‘to a splendid address by Dr 
E. G. Hirsch, of Chicago, on The pub- 
lic library the people’s university. A 
large audience was present and was 
fully entertained from the beginning to 
the end. At the close of the address 
many of the visitors had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr Hirsch at a reception which 
was given by the Evanston libraries. 
A delightful evening was spent renew- 
ing old acquaintances and making new 
ones. 

The meeting on Tuesday morning was 
called to order by Dr Birge, of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The topics for the 
morning were State aid to traveling li- 
braries and Library legislation. 

Mrs L. H. Cope gave an account of 
the work being done by the State li- 
brary in Iowa. The demand for the li- 
braries was more than they were able 
to supply. State Librarian Galbreath, 
of Ohio, was not present, but the out- 
line of the plan was given by Miss 
Smythe, of the library. The paper sent 
in later by Mr Galbreath will appear in 
PusLic LIBRARIES. 

Mr Utley spoke for Michigan, and all 
the reports pointed toward the good 
work that is being done by traveling li- 
braries. 

Rutherford P. Hayes, of Ohio, gave a 
clear and interesting exposition of the 
library laws which are in force in that 
state, and pointed out the need for bet- 
ter general library laws in the country 
at large. Mr Hayes’ paper will appear 
in full later. 

Judge C. G. Neeley, of Evanston, re- 
viewed the size and kind of prison pop- 
ulationinthe country and madea strong 
plea for the help of the librarians to 
settle the question, which he said de- 
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manded all the statesmanship and pa- 
triotism of the country. What shall 
be done with Cain? It is a bad plan to 
fight the devil with fire; water is a much 
better weapon. Environment is most 
effective. Crime recedes from paved 
streets, clean surroundings, and good 
sanitary conditions. Self-control is the 
crying need of the day. Rescue work 
is good; prevention is better. Libra- 
rians can be strong factors in this. 

Mrs. Saunders, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
told of the work done with the young 
people of that town, and particularly 
those in the reform schools. 

Mr Hutchins followed ina short talk 
giving an account of the recent very lib- 
eral library laws passed in Wisconsin. 

A most delightful luncheon was given 
the visitors by the Evanston public libra- 
ry. The company gathered in the coun- 
cil chamber where they were hospitably 
served by Miss Lindsay and her staff. 
At the close of the report Miss Hazel- 
tine presented in a very attractive man- 
ner the pleasant prospects of the A. L. 
A. meeting at Lakewood next summer. 
During the rest of the time, in little 
personal talks, Miss Hazeltine did good 
missionary work for the A. L. A. 

The afternoon session was divided 
into two sections; one dealt with ques- 
tions connected with public libraries, 
and the other with questions referring 
to college and reference libraries. 

Miss Oakley, of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society library, opened the first 
section by telling how they arranged 
and cataloged scraps. She advised 
against a small library taking time and 
means to any extent for this kind of 
work. 

Miss Foye, of the John Crerar library, 
next read an interesting paper on the 
care of pamphlets. She advised against 
combining and binding in a volume, 
even when they were on the same sub- 
ject. Binders are inexpensive, and it 
gives readier access to the material of 
the pamphlet for it to have an individ-. 
ual form. 

Sunday-school libraries were dealt 
with by William Yust, of the University 
of Chicago library. Mr Yust will give 
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a paper on this subject in a near num- 
ber of Pustic LIBRARIES. 

Binding was the subject of Miss 
Woodward’s address. She impressed 
her hearers with her evident knowledge 
of the subject, and illustrated her talk 
by means of samples. Some of her 
points were: Fast and loose sewing al- 
ways leaves one section of the book 
loose; not advisable. Don’t use wire 
sewing. Machine sewing questionable. 
Never trim edges of a book to be re- 
bound, as cutting always weakens al- 
ready worn paper. In covering a book 
have tight back, as loose back causes 
lettering to crack. One-third of a cir- 
cle is the true round for back of a book. 
Use no unnecessary ornamentation on 
the back. Do not use hand lettering. 
In repairing never use glue—always 
flour paste. Paper covers are desirable, 
as there is no holding of dust and no 
friction. Every librarian should go into 
the bindery to learn the process of book- 
binding, and also should know the vari- 
ous bindings. 

Miss Countryman, of Minneapolis, 
followed with a very interesting talk on 
the question: Should public libraries 
purchase books in foreign languages 
for foreigners in their cities? Miss 
Countryman answers affirmatively for 
the reason that men and women coming 
to this country seldom learn our lan- 
guage sufficiently well toread with ease, 
and if they do, their interest in the 
motherland is none the less. Parents 
affirm that their children will not read 
in the ancestral language; thus the chil- 
dren are in no danger of being preju- 
diced toward the country of their adop- 
tion, and the parents will not be less 
true Americans because our institutions 
recognize their book needs. 

There were about sO persons present 
in the second section, and while the pro- 
gram people were not all present, still 
interesting discussions of all the sub- 
jects were held. 

Mr Andrews, of John Crerar librarv, 
reviewed the history and plan of the 
card index to current periodicals un- 
dertaken by the A. L. A. publishing 
section. 
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E. D. Swan, of Purdue university, 
spoke on the care of college and school 
catalogs. 

Mr Hopkins, in the absence of Mr 
Bishop, presented the matter of a plan 
fora list of the theses that are presented 
for degrees by graduates of the various 
American universities, and university 
publications. It was decided by the 
meeting to ask the college section of 
the A. L. A. to take up the matter. 

In the evening an interesting session 
was held, but was a little hurried owing 
to lack of time. The first paper was 
presented by Oscar Bluemner, of Chi- 
cago, on Essentials of a library build- 
ing. He advocated having a square 
building rather than an oblong one; a 
building with an open court necessi- 
tates additional expense in administra- 
tion. The best plans for a large library 
have but two stories. Thebest light will 
be furnished by a window which is half 
the length of the distance across to the 
opposite side of aroom Most of the 
large libraries in America are architec- 
tural copies of noted European churches 
and colleges. Many of the audience 
regretted that the time was so limited 
that Mr Bluemner could not be heard at 
greater length. 

F. W. Faxon, well known to librarians 
as an indefatigable searcher after ‘‘sets,” 
read avery interesting paper on the use 
of magazines in reference work. This 
will appear in Pusiic Lrpraries later. 

The common work belonging to li- 
braries and women’s clubs was ably 
presented by Merica Hoagland of the 
Ft. Wayne public library and president 
of the Indiana union of literary clubs. 

Miss Ambrose then introduced Miss 
Beeson, who gave a violin solo, delight- 
fully rendered on an instrument 200 
years old. This was followed by very 
enjoyable readings from Choir invisible 
by two of Prof. Cumnoch’s pupils. 

A resolution thanking those who had 
contributed to the pleasure and profit 
of the conference was introduced and 
unanimously carried, as was also one 
thanking Mr Bishop personally, and ex- 
pressing sympathy with him in his ill- 
ness. The meeting then adjourned. 
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Notes of the conference 

There were many expressions of ap- 
preciation of the kindness of Dr Wire 
in explaining technical points and an- 
swering all kinds of questions on li- 
brary work to the seekers after knowl- 
edge, in season and out. 

There were 174 persons registered 
and representation from 11 states, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
»Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

Steps were taken toward organizing 
an association of the Armour library 
school students. 

Miss Marvih’s class of apprentices 
were in attendance at all the sessions. 

Miss Le Barron, of the Illinois fed- 
eration of women’s clubs, was an inter- 
ested member. 

Mrs Earle, of the Indiana union of 
literary clubs, was in attendance. 

Mr Root, of Oberlin College, was 
prevented from being present on ac- 
count of death in his family. 

H. H. Cooke, formerly in charge of 
the library department of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., was welcomed back among 
his old library friends. 

R. P. Hayes, of Ohio,and F. A. Hutch- 
ins, of Wisconsin, represented the li- 
brary commissioners. 


Library Meetings 

The joint meeting of the New York 
library association and the New York 
library club was held Thursday, Febru- 
ary 17,in New York, at the West side 
building of the Y. M. C. A., 318 W. 
57th st. There was an attendance of 
200. 

At the morning session Pres. A. L. 
Peck, of Gloversville, urged in his open- 
ing address the importance of making 
provision by state law to secure more 
certain support of public libraries at 
public expense, the value of state su- 
pervision and the need of distinct ag- 
gressive effort on the part of librarians 
to improve the quality of work done. 

W. R. Eastman, of Albany, read a 
paper on the Free lending libraries of 
New York city. They are 26 in num- 
ber, including branches, contain 400,- 
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ooov.,and circulated 2,000,000 according 
to the annual report for June 30, 1897. 
The proportion of circulation to vol- 
umes has increased from 453 to 502 per 
cent in the last year. One library cir- 
culated Igo! per centof its books. The 
New York free circulating library has 
nine branches containing 111,000v., and 
circulating 841,000. Two additional 
branches will be opened this year. The 
Aguilar free library has four branches 
with 42,000 books, and circulated 436,- 
ooo. The needs of the city in this re- 
spect are not half supplied. All the 
free libraries are the fruits of private 
enterprise, but the city furnishes liberal 
aid, the last board of estimate placing 
the amount for this purpose the present 
year at $166,000. 

Frank P. Hill, of Newark, N J., 
showed and explained the plans for the 
new building of the Newark public li- 
brary. It is to bea plain but elegant 
structure on a lot with 102 feet front in 
the middle of a city block, with spaces 
on each side of the building for light. 
The front will be of Indiana limestone. 
There are three main stories with read- 
ing, catalog, and children’s rooms at 
the front, and study and special col- 
lection rooms farther from the street. 
Two stack rooms with a court 25 feet 
wide between them, extend back from 
the main building, and provisionis made 
to allow free access to all the shelves 
by the public. The estimated cost is 
$188,000. 

Opening the subject Reference work 
in circulating libraries, A. E. Bostwick, 
of New York, spoke of the numerous 
problems that must be dealt with in 
providing books for all comers. 

E. Hazeltine, of Jamestown, 
treated that part of the subject relating 
to children, presenting many excellent 
and suggestive lines on which the libra- 
rian in codperation with teachers may 
help the child to gain stores of infor- 
mation in ways that will bring delight 
as well as profit. An extremely inter- 
esting discussion of the work for chil- 
dren followed. The Buffalo library, 
represented at the meeting by Mr 
Elmendorf, has seven assistants in the 
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children’s department, and about 7000 
books, of which 1375 were once lent in 
one day. Success was not due to acci- 
dent but to definite reference work. 
Last month 13 primary schools in New 
York used traveling libraries made up 
by the New York free circulating li- 
brary. Books must not be used as re- 
wards and punishments. The school 
and the public library should be equal 
in the eyes of the law, supported in the 
same way as a distinctly educational 
institution. 

A paper contributed by W. E. Fos- 
ter, of Providence, R. I., on Reference 
work for artisans, was not read for lack 
of time, but was referred for printing. 

At the afternoon session four papers 
on Some recent experiments in access 
to shelves were presented by W. K. 
Stetson, of New Haven, Conn., A. E. 
Brown of the Yorkville branch, and 
Kate Kaufman of the Riverside branch 
of the New York free circulating li- 
brary, and by H. L. Elmendorf, of the 
Buffalo public library. All were pro- 
nounced in favor of the system. At Buf- 
falo the plan of free access has been 
tried with a duplicate collection of 
more than 10,000v., not including ju- 
venile books, which are in a separate 
department. Since September 1, three 
assistants have given out more books 
than have been issued by 12 assistants 
at the delivery counter, still main- 
tained. The difference in salaries alone 
would enable the library to lose 2500 
books a year and still show a profit. 
Twice every day the shelves are rear- 
ranged. The percentage of fiction 
taken has fallen considerably since free 
access has been allowed; 3250v. have 
been lent by the library in one day. 

Thomas W. Idle, of Columbia uni- 
versity library, contributed an interest- 
ing paper on Mudie’s select library, an 
institution with three main offices in 
England, with 23,000 subscribers, having 
300,000 to 400,000v. on hand, and as 
many more in the hands of subscribers. 
Often 1000 to 1800 copies of a single 
book are ordered in advance of publi- 
cation. 

Opening the discussion of the best 


books of 1897, the result of 28 votes 
received at Albany to date was read, 
showing that Dr Mitchell’s Hugh 
Wynne had 24 votes, and Allen’s Choir 
invisible and Kipling’s Captains cour- 
ageous 22 each. .The three highest in 
each class were named. 

Helen E. Haines read an extremely 
interesting paper on the fiction of the 
year, placing in the front rank Mrs 
Steel’s On the face of the waters, 
Stevenson’s St Ives, John Oliver 
Hobbes’ School for saints, Kipling’s 
Captains courageous, Allen’s Choir in- 
visible, Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, and 
Voyinch’s Gadfly. 

C. M. Hewins, of Hartford, Conn., 
reviewed the list of juvenile books. 
She thought the six best books of the 
year for children were Bird neighbors, 
by Neltje Blanchan; Parables for 
schooland home, by Garrison; Captains 
courageous, by Kipling; Pink fairy 
book, by Lang; Book of verses for 
children, by Lucas, and Joan of Arc, by 
Monvel. 

After discussion of the books of the 
year, the session closed with a paper 
from Miss Hazeltine, of Jamestown, 
regarding the working of the Children’s 
library league. The object of the 
league is to teach the child responsi- 
bility and regard for the rights of 
others. Badges costing five cents were 
supplied. A prize was given for the 
best essay on the children’s library 
room and the care of books. They 
were often reminded by lectures of 
their library work. A new bookmark 
was used each month with library news 
and suggestions for reading. 

At 4 p. m.a meeting of library trus- 
tees was held with 30 present, and after 
some discussion of library conditions 
and pending legislation a standing com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for 
future meetings, consisting of H. M. 
Leipziger, L. N. Hirschfeld, Mrs R. J. 
Cross, W. W. Appleton, and Alexander 
Maitland. 

In the evening 150’sat down at the 
annual library dinner, which was spread 
at the Sturtevant house. A. E. Bost- 
wick, president of the New York library 
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club presided. Speeches were made by 
G. Haven Putnam, Rossiter Johnson, and 
Addison Van Name, librarian of Yale. 
Amherst college, Harvard university, 
and Columbia university were also rep- 
resented by their librarians. 


Illinois—The State library association 
held its annual meeting and election 
of officers at the close of the inter- 
state conference in Lunt library, North- 
western university. There was no 
formal program presented and only 
routine business was transacted. A 
nominating committee consisting of 
A. H. Hopkins, K. L. Sharp and M. E. 
Ahern presented the names of the fol- 
lowing officers who were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Col. J. W. 
Thompson, Evanston; first vice presi- 
dent, G. B. Meleney, Chicago; second 
vice president, Mrs Alice G. Evans, 
Decatur; secretary, Cornelia Marvin, 
Oak Park; treasurer, Mrs J. H. Resor, 
Canton. Provisionwas made for library 
trustees becoming life members. 


Pennsylvania.—The second joint meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania library club 
and the New Jersey library association 
will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Friday to Monday, March 25-28, 1808. 
The attendance is likely to be consider- 
ably over 150, but ample accommoda- 
tiuns will be provided. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. has been se- 
lected as the official route, and the fare 
will be: New York to Atlantic City and 
return, $4.75; Newark to Atlantic City 
and return, $4.75; Philadelphia to At- 
lantic City and return, $1.75. Excur- 
sion tickets good to return within Io 
days. 

The Grand Atlantic Hotel will again 
serve as headquarters. 

Hotel rates: One day, $2.50; Friday 
to Monday, $2.25 per day. 

Please notify the secretaries of in- 
tention to be present. 

BEATRICE WINSER, 
Sec. N. J. library association. 
Free public library, Newark, N. J. 
Mary P. Farr, 
Sec. Pennsylvania library club, 
Girls’ normal school, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Library Schools 
Wisconsia 

The Wisconsin summer school of li- 
brary science will be held at Madison 
again this year, beginning about July 5 
and lasting six weeks. Miss Marvin 
will again be the director, assisted by 
Miss Skinner, of the West Virginia state 
university library. 

Illinois state library school 


The library club met January 31, the 
work of William Morris as poet, artist, 
and printer being the subject for dis- 
cussion, illustrated by books from the 
Kelmscott press. 

Lists of the books received in the 
library since September are being pre- 
pared, to be annotated by the heads of 
the different departments of the uni- 
versity. The lists will be published in 
the Illini, the university paper. 


Buffalo Public Library Lists 


In response to questions as to the 
plan of selection used in preparing the 
list of Interesting books for boys and 
girls from 14 to 18, issued by the Buffalo 
public library, Mrs Elmendorf, who 
helped prepare the list, gives the fol- 
lowing explanation: 

The Buffalo public library takes care 
of the little folk in the children’s 
room until they are 14 years old. After 
that age they have unlimited cards and 
come to the main library downstairs. 
Being used to free access upstairs, most 
of them go to the open shelf room, 
which is a select library of about 12,000v. 
of the best books for popular reading, 
and are rather at a loss sometimes how 
to select in this larger collection. The 
list is intended as a guide through this 
room, and is arranged in the order of the 
numbers rather than alphabetically, for 
this reason. The books are therefore, 
for the most part, such as might legiti- 
mately belong to such a library for 
grown-ups and yet are interesting to 
young folk. The explanation accounts 
for the exclusion of some children’s clas- 
sics which are supplied in large quanti- 
ties in the children’s room. 
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Notes by the Way 

It is not often that the librarian has 
a chance to say how he would like his 
library planned and fitted up, though 
it is oftener the case now than formerly. 
Library boards would think it a very 
eccentric proceeding to order a suit of 
clothes or a hat for the librarian with- 
out consulting him; and if it were done, 
and the sleeves came only to his el- 
bows, or the coat tails dragged, or the 
hat brim rested on his shoulders, they 
would at once see what foolishness they 
had been guilty of, and say to one an- 
other, Why on earth didn’t we consult 
him and take his measure? He can’t 
see anything with that hat on, and he’ll 
be forever stepping on that coat. He 
was the one to wear it; he knows what 
he needs, and we ought to have asked 
him. But they seem not to see the 
similarity of such a course to that of 
building the librarian a workshop with- 
out asking his opinion about it. They 
give him little high windows that don’t 
let in any light, and they build him 
shelves that he has to climb up to ona 
ladder, and they arrange the spaces of 
the library symmetrically, but where 
they can be of no value in the case of 
growth and crowding. Then they go 
outside and look at it and say, Isn’t it 
picturesque? Looks like the Middle 
Ages, doesn’t it? And in their secret 
hearts some of them would like a draw- 
bridge and a moat. And inside, the 
poor librarian is carrying a lantern 
about to see the top and bottom shelves, 
and wondering where he is going to 
put the next new book, and risking his 
neck 10 or 12 feet from the ground to 
get a Commentary on Job that some 
one without any sense of the ridiculous 
happens to want, and trying to hide his 
unsightly pastepots and mucilage bot- 
tles behind a screen for want of a work- 
room. But perhaps the librarian is as 
new at the work as the trustees, and 
could not give an opinion if asked. In 
that case a collection of the printed 
matter on library architecture should 
be carefully studied by both trustees 
and librarian before any plans are 
made.—Mary W. Plummer. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 71. How wide a meaning is em- 
braced in the term Author in making a 
catalog? 

A. 1) The person who writes a book, 
2) he who is the cause of a book’s ex- 
istence. Societies, etc., are considered 
the authors of their memoirs, transac- 
tions, etc. 

Q. 72. What is meant by the author’s 
number? 

A. A combination of letters and 
figures given to each book, so designed 
that if a group of books is arranged al- 
phabetically and numerically by them, 
the books will stand upon the shelf in 
the alphabetic order of their authors’ 
names. 

Q. 73. Is it not advisable to buy the 
standard sets of fiction in starting a 
new library, even if not likely to be 
called for at first? 

A. Opinions differ on this subject; 
but it would depend to a large extent 
on the amount of funds to be spent. 
It does not seem advisable to buy 
books if people will not read them. 
Few authors write invariably so well 
that all their books are in demand. The 
best popular books will do more good 
in a community than Gibbons, Thacke- 
ray, and Locke, if the latter are not 
read. 

Q. 14. What government publica- 
tions have catalog slips sent out with 
them? 

A. The publications of the Smith- 
sonian institution, bureau of ethnology 
and geological survey. 

Q. 75. Where can back numbers of 
magazines 20 years old be obtained? 

A. Write to any dealer in old books, 
or to any of the large book stores. 

Q.16. Woulda knowledge of library 
science be of practical value in a book- 
bindery? 

A. Ifthe bindery did work for a1 - 
brary, one who understood the special 
needs of such work would be more val- 
uable than one who did not. On the 
other hand, a knowledge of binding is 
of great value in library work. 
































News from the 


Periodicals for the Staff 


EpitTor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

The letter from Mrs. Elemendorf in 
your last issue, relative to the circula- 
tion of periodicals among the staff, in- 
terested me because we had been doing 
likewise in the Pratt institute free li- 
brary for several years. The Library 
Journal, Pusric LiprariEs, Bookman, 
Review of Reviews, and the reference 
copies (kept for binding for reference 
use) of Harper’s, Scribner’s, the Century, 
and the Atlantic, are circulated among 
the staff, the record being kept in the 
reading room. A temporary binder of 
rope manilla, with a flap and an ingen- 
ious fastening contrived by one of the 
staff, is used to keep the cover clean, 
and can be transferred from one num- 
ber to another as occasion requires. 
The Great Round World is subscribed 
for for the staff room, to be picked up 
at odd moments, as the best condensed 
news available. Very truly, 

Mary W. PLuMMER. 


EpitTor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

The plan of circulating the literary 
periodicals among the members of the 
library staff, as described by Mrs. El- 
mendorf in your February issue, was 
begun at the New York Free Circula- 
ting Library about two years ago and 
has been continued successfully ever 
since. The copies are not all sent to 
the same address, but are distributed 
among the various branches, so that 
each one sees some of the periodicals 
as soon as they are issued. When a 


New York Free Circulating Library 
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periodical arrives a label like the above 
is pasted on the outside cover, and when 
the periodical has been read it is for- 
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warded to the branch whose name fol- 
lows that of the receiving branch in the 
first column of the label. The period- 
ical finally reaches the librarian’s office, 
where it is filed or otherwise disposed 
of, and the label bears a complete record 
of its travels and of the promptness or 
lack of promptness with which it has 
been forwarded from branch to branch. 
This arrangement gives satisfaction. 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR E. Bostwick. 


News from the Library Field 
East 


The Patterson library of Bath, Me., 
has received gifts to the amount of $2,- 
500 for buying books. 

Charles K. Bolton, of Brookline pub- 
lic library, has been elected librarian of 
the Boston Athenaeum to succeed Mr 
Lane. 


The Cambridge (Mass.) public library 
reports a circulation of 162,764v. with 
53,261 books, an increase of 22 per cent 
over last year. 


The February number of the Ver- 
monter is a library number and contains, 
besides beautiful cuts of the libraries of 
Vermont, many valuable papers on li- 
brary topics. 

The Boston public library has opened 
to the public the Allen Brown collec- 
tion of musical works. There are nearly 
gooov. which may be consulted, but they 
do not go out of the library. 


The Morrill memorial library, of Wal- 
pole, Mass., was dedicated February 1. 
Simplicity, convenience, and beauty 
have been observed in its construction 
and the building is a model of its kind. 


The Ladies’ library association of 
Wallingford, Conn., has received land 
on which to erect a library building for 
which $2500 is given, and $20,0co for 
the maintenance of the library, by the 
will of Samuel Simpson. 

Malden (Mass.) public library gave a 
reception to the teachers and commit- 
tees recently in order to bring about a 
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closer relation between library and 
schools. The library was open through- 
out to the visitors. An address of wel- 
come was given by Trustee Corey, and 
refreshments were served. 


Miss Johnson, of the public library at 
Berlin, N. H., is enjoying a short trip 
in England and Ireland. While her 
brother is studying at the Rotunda hos- 
pital in Dublin, she has accepted a tem- 
porary position on the staff of the 
National library in that city, and is cata- 
loging the Joly collection recently be- 
queathed to the institution. A certifi- 
cate from this library makes one eligible 
to any library position in the United 
Kingdom without passing the usual ex- 
aminations. 


Central Atlantic 


Scranton (Pa.) public library reports 
a circulation of 161,666v. with 30,581 
books. 

The reading room of the Utica (N. Y.) 
public library will be open on Sunday 
afternoons hereafter. 


The Union for Christian work, of 
New York city, circulated 203,000v. with 
40,000 books last year. 


The Orange (N. J.) free library re- 
ports a circulation of 38,810v. with 
873Iv. in the library; salaries $1409. 


S. C. Donaldson, for many years con- 
nected with the Pratt library in Balti- 
more, died in that city recently. He 
was a noted bibliographer. 


The New York public library has re- 
ceived a gift of $10,000 from Jacob H. 
Schiff to be used in the purchase of 
works on scientific subjects. 


The total circulation of the Newark 
{N. J.) public library for last year was 
364,728v. With free access to all books 
except fiction, 32 books are unaccounted 
for. 


Columbia university library has re- 
ceived two important gifts. President 
Low gave $5000 to buy books relating 
to the Reformation and the French 
revolution. A check for $7500 was re- 
ceived from some friend of the library 


who refuses to give his name, for the 
purchase of general works. 

The N. Y. free circulating library will 
open two new branches on the East 
side shortly. A new building for the 
1coth st..and Amsterdam av. branch is 
to be erected in the spring. The cata- 
log force has been increased, and the 
printed catalog will be pushed to com- 
pletion. An apprentice class has been 
formed in the library, from which va- 
cancies on the staff will be filled. The 
open-shelf system is being extended 
through the branches. 

A very successful library reception 
was held at Scoville institute, Oak Park, 
Ill.,on Monday evening February 14. 
The new reference room and childrens’ 
room were completed and opened. A 
display of the original drawings of the 
Chicago Record illustrations, fad mag- 
azines belonging to Mr Faxon, of Bos- 
ton, and magazine poster covers was set 
out. The whole building was thrown 
open to the public. A large crowd was 
present, and the library’s influence was 
increased by the evening’s hospitality. 

Central 

The Indianapolis public library 
adopted the two-book system March I. 

Agnes L. Dwight has been appointed 
librarian of Appleton, Wis. 

A new public library has been opened 
at Goshen, Ind., with s5oov. on the 
shelves. 

Galena (Ill.) public library reports 
23,.322v. drawn from 4029 books in the 
library. 

Mrs M. P. Springer has been elected 
librarian of the Lepper library of Lis- 
bon, Ohio. 

Lisbon (QO.) public library, has re- 
ceived a check for $1000 from Senator 
Hanna, of Ohio. 

The Kansas City public library has 
issued 4000 cards since it opened asa 
free library the first of the year. 

The Jackson Co. medical society of 
Missouri has transferred its library to 
the Kansas City public library building. 

Mary L. Jones, formerly of Univer- 
sity of Nebraska library, is back in Ne- 











News from the Library Field 


braska, though not engaged in library: 


work. 

A new library law has been passed by 
the Ohio legislature, allowing fourth- 
grade cities to levy a tax for the sup- 
port of free public libraries. ~ 

Rachel O. Warren, for several years 
assistant to the late Mrs McIntosh at 
the public library of Joliet, Ill, has 
been appointed the latter’s successor. 

The St*Louis public library has lost 
1200 books in the past year, and asa 
consequence has given up free access to 
the books by the public for the present, 

Librarian Peckham, of Milwaukee, 
has been invited by the Royal institute 
of Great Britain to deliver a series of 
lectures in London during May, on 
Instinct. 

The growth in the circulation of the 
Marinette (Wis.) public library has been 
very gratifying. The average circula- 
tion is IIIgv. a month, and reached 
24,626v. last year. 

The books in the library of the late 
G. M. Pullman are placed in the inven- 
tory of the estate as numbering 546v. 
and valued at $240. The other contents 
of the room are listed at $16,239. 

The Y. M. Mercantile library of Cin- 
cinnati receives a gift of $5000 by the 
will of the late F. D. Lincoln. The 
money is to be invested and the pro- 
ceeds used for buying scientific books. 

The women of the Federated clubs 
of Minnesota have taken up the travel- 
ing library scheme, and will establish 
several libraries in that state as object 
lessons to help secure needed legisla- 
tion next year. 

The bust of Dr Poole has been suc- 
cessfully cast, and was presented to the 
public library of Chicago on February 
25 by Dr G. E. Wire, secretary of the 
committee having the matter in charge, 
for the A. L. A. 

Owatonna, Minn., had a public meet- 
ing February 18 to arouse interest ina 
new library building. The meeting 
favored issuing $10,000 bonds to meet 
the $10,000 given for library purposes 
by the late E. Y. Hunewill. 


A list of the most popular books of 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) public library 
stand in order of popularity, Quo Vadis, 
Hugh Wynne, Choir invisible, St. Ives, 
Soldiers of fortune, On the face of the 
waters, Corleone, Captains courageous. 

The public library of St. Joseph, Mo., 
is establishing delivery stations at vari- 
ous places in the city. The circulation 
last year was 121,000v., with only 11,000 
books in the library. An effort will be 
made at the spring election to increase 
the tax for the library. 

The Cleveland public library has is- 
sued a most valuable little book of ref- 
erences to books in the library, intended 
to aid the third grade teachers in the 
public schools of the city. It is ar- 
ranged by subject and very interestingly 
annotated. It was compiled by May 
H. Prentice, training teacher in the 
Cleveland normal school. 

West 

The public library of Aberdeen, S. D., 
reports an active use of its 1740v. The 
circulation has steadily increased from 
the first until, during January, it reached 
680. Particular work is done with the 
schools. Edna Crain is librarian. 

Pacific Coast 

Ina D. Coolbrith, for many years li- 
brarian of the Oakland public library, 
has been elected librarian of the Mer- 
cantile library of San Francisco. 


D. P. Leach, who has been acting li- 
brarian of the public library of Portland, 
Ore., during the leave of absence of 
Librarian Bursch, has been elected li- 
brarian in full charge. 

South 

A new public library has been opened 
at Union City, Tenn. Two rooms have 
been fitted up, and a choice collection 
of 1000 books and periodicals is avail- 
able. 

Pauline Jones, State librarian of Ten- 
nessee, is advocating a meeting of the 
State librarians, to work for greater 
uniformity in methods of exchange and 
systems of classifying and cataloging 
the material in the various state li- 
braries. 
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New ,Home of the Library Bureau 


The library event of the month is the 
removal of the Library Bureau to its 
splendid new Boston building on the 
corner of Atlantic av. and Congress st. 
This was designed specially for its use, 
built during the last year, has a front 
of 95 feet on Atlantic av.,a depth of 80 
feet, seven stories and a basement, 
beautifully lighted and equipped with 
every modern convenience for carrying 
on the Bureau work. There are sepa- 
rate passenger and freight elevators 
and stairs in different entrances, and in 
every detail the new quarters are a vast 
improvement on the old. 

The Bureau started in Tremont place, 
outgrowing its space ina single year and 
moving to 32 Hawley st,, where it went 
through the crucial experience of total 
destruction byfire. Since its incorpora- 
tion in 1888, its Boston headquarters 
have been at 146 Franklin st. 

During these I0 years large branches 
have grown up in New York, Chicago, 
and London, and others less extensive 
in Philadelphia, Washington, and Paris. 
In the same time the capital stock of 


the corporation has been increased more * 


than sixfold, the recent increase being 
the largest in the series. For years the 
Bureau has not only owned its com- 
plete card factory, but much of its ma- 
chinery has been invented and made for 
this special use, and cannot be found 
elsewhere. Some years ago it bought 
the entire stock of the Clarke Manufac- 
turing Co. and consolidated that cor- 
poration with the Bureau, giving it di- 
rect control of its own plant for fine 
woodworking. 

Withthe new removal it has the space 
for which it has waited, and it has now 
bought the complete printing plant on 
which its work has heretofore been done. 
It therefore now owns outright and con- 
ducts directly in every detail three com- 
plete manufacturing plants, and it also 
controls the facilities of two others, so 
that its manufacturing advantages for 
library fittings and supplies are easily 
superior to any others in existence. 

It is a serious undertaking to move 
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so large a business to entirely new 
quarters, but the new building is being 
rapidly settled and is a place every li- 
brarian who visits Boston will be sure 
to see. He will find there a most cor- 
dial welcome. A handsome room is 
set apart for the use of visiting libra- 
rians, and the convenience of the new 
location will make it the most attract- 
ive place for appointments, or head- 
quarters for mail or packages for li- 
brary visitors to Boston. 

The new building is the fourth and 
less than one minute’s walk from the 
great new union railroad station on At- 
lantic av., and at which the Boston and 
Albany, Providence, New England, and 
all roads from the south and west will 
hereafter enter. At the same time it is 
only five minutes from the post office 
via Pearl st. Its size and convenience 
will enable the Bureau to do the many 
things impracticable in the old and over- 
crowded quarters which have long been 
inadequate and held only because it 
could not ‘secure exactly the right site 
on which to erect a building especially 
suited to its needs. 

Invitations are already out for a gen- 
eral evening reception at the Bureau 
on the occasion of the biennial visit of 
the Library school, which comes early 
in April this year. To those who re- 
member the beginnings of the Library 
Bureau, when its sole territory was one 
drawer in the secretary’s desk, it is sig- 
nificant of the progress of the last 20 
years to see one of the most conven- 
ient and attractive business buildings of 
Boston erected solely for its use. 


A Library Charade 


At one of the recent social evenings 
of the Albany library school the follow- 
ing was presented by Miss Hawley of 
the State library staff. The answer is 
very plain to one who knows what it is. 


My first some ladies tend with loving care, 
Tho’ in good sooth, it’s nothing rich or rare; 
As for my second, an’ you feel like it, 

So slight a thing you surely may omit; 
Facile achievement—in a saw oft heard-- 

Is symbolized by rolling from my third; 
Attempt to make my whole, you'll soon deny 
That to that task such saying could apply. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business, 





We endeavor always to keep our immense stock as nearly 


complete as possible in works of general literature, embracing 


Belles=Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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1 2 

? A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In3o0z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-H IGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAG E. Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 


age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo! Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. 


In 2 0z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3o0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturrs, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U.S A. 


N. E. A. Boston Bookbinding 


Company 





London Office: 


CHATTANOOGA, FEB. 
WASHINGTON, JULY. 





MONON ROUTE 


Rebinding Department 


Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 








Between CHICAGO ace 
INDIANAPOLIS, We beg to announce that we give per- 
CINCINNATI, fect satisfaction in this Department to 
LOUISVILLE | Librarians throughout the United States 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 
Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 


IN GOING TO CHATTANOOGA 
GET A STOPOVER AT 


West Baden Springs 
aa Mammoth Cave 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A. 
City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 


and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians’ wants. 


We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 


We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
_facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 

plication. 
R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb’ng Dept. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers +and +: Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING. 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
I]. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 


eer 


Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.’’ Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 





AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—/V. Y. 7rzbune. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 
The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. : 








‘*Notes on New Books,”’ 
A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
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WHAT IS DIXSON’S SUBJECT INDEX TO FICTION? 


“It is far and away the best and most practical up-to-date index to historical 
novels yet published and is indispensable to public libraries and purchasing 
committees.’’—Edward W. Hall, Librarian of Colby University. 

“An excellent thing well done.’’—The Outlook. 

“It is a time-saver that will be appreciated by writers, authors, and readers.” 
—New York Observer. 

“It is an excellent piece of work. There is no reason why it should not 
become as much of a standard as Poole’s Index.” —The Chicago Tribune. 

“The lists are surprisingly full and accurate. In the bibliographical field 
few more useful books have appeared this year.’’—Philadelphia Book News. 

“Should find a place on.every bookman’s desk.” —The Bookman. 

“Every student and every writer will feel indebted to the associate librarian 
of the Chicago University.”—-The New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“This Index will prove a most valuable and delightful guide. It is easy to 
see also of what special help the work will be in the hands of every pastor, col- 
lege instructor, librarian, or bookseller.”—Pacific Baptist. 

“Your Index has already been of great service to readers of this library, and 
is destined to be used a great deal more.”--R.C. Davis, Librarian of University of 
Michigan. 

“Iam more and more delighted with your Index as I use it in connection 
with my classes.’’—C, L. Williams, Professor of English Literature, Denison University. 

“TI congratulate you on the service you have rendered readers in this publi- 
cation.’ —Charles C. Soule, Boston Book Co. 

“Subject Index to Fiction promises to win a respected place on the shelves 
to which such books of reference are assigned.” —The New York Tribune. 

“Your Index improves on acquaintance. I never knew what the world of 
fiction really was before I studied this methodical manual.’’—Dr. Charles J, Bald- 
win, Pastor Granville (O.) Baptist Church. 

“T am experiencing great pleasure and profit from the use of your Index. I 
have recommended it most heartily to our students.’~-Dr, J. D. S. Riggs, President 
of Ottawa University. 


Price, English buckram, $2.00 and postage. 


Address ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON, A. M. 


Associate Librarian of the University of Chicago, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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L. B. Perforating Stamp 


TOA RABA RB 
RAW ERENN 
SI, POA 
BN = 
5. SOEUR WOES 
HED 


CATARS . 





Used in place of an embossing stamp. It makes an abso- 
lutely indelible mark by perforating the leaf. Avoids increasing 
the thickness of the book or marring the surface of a plate or 
drawing. Endorsed by the most important libraries of the country. 

The following testimonials show what users say of the L. B. 


Perforating Stamp. 


Library Bureau, sole agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON LONDON PARIS 





CHICAGO 
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L. B. PERFORATING STAMP 












Buffalo Public Library.—I believe perforation to be the best and safest marking, and your 


machine does the work well.—H. L. Elmendorf, Superintendent. 


Biddel Library, University of Penn.—We consider it a much greater safeguard for the 


books thari the impression stamp.— £. Klingelsmith, Librarian, 


Philadelphia, College of Physicians.—The perforating stamp answers the purpose perfectly. 


It is the best way of stamping books.—Chas. Perry Fisher, Librarian. 


Boston Public Library. 
—The library perforator 
is a safe and convenient 
means of declaring own- 
ership, and an improve- 
ment over the ink plate 
formerly used.— Herédert 
Putnam, Librarian. 


Northampton (Mass.), 
Forbes Library.—We 
have used the library per- 
forator with satisfaction 
since October, 1894. I 
think it the best method 
of indicating library own- 
ership.—Chas. A. Cutter, 
Librarian. 











Philadelphia, Free Library of Philadelphia.—It is a considerable advantage over the em- 
bossed stamp, in that it does not swell the pages and suffers no loss of usefulness when books 
are rebound.— John Thomson, Librarian. 

Schenectady (New York), Union College Library.—The two perforators procured from you 
last year have proven entirely satisfactory.—G. B. Lynes, Librarian. 





New York City, Columbia University.—They seem to be the most efficient means now avail- 
able for marking library books as the property of the library.—Geo. H. Baker, Librarian. 


Chicago, University of Chicago.—It is the quickest, most durable, and accurate machine 
for marking ownership with which I am acquainted.—Ze//a Allen Dixson, Librarian. 


Pittsburg, Carnegie Library.—It has proven entirely satisfactory, and does everything 
claimed for it. Previously we had used an embossed stamp, but find the perforator better 
adapted to our needs.—£. 7. Anderson, Librarian. 


San Francisco 
Free Public Li- 
brary.—It enables 
us to mark our 
books in a manner 
that secures per- 
manence_ without 
objectionable dis- 
figuration.— Geo. 7. 
Clark, Librarian. 


Detroit Public Library.—The perforating stamp has been in constant use in stamping plates, 
engravings, etc. This it does without disfiguring them, and at the same time has absolutely pre- 
vented larceny, for the stamp cannot be erased or covered up.—/7. M. Utley, Librarian. 

Library Bureau, sole agents 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago London Paris 


St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. — We 
have been using 
your perforator for 
a year, and con- 
sider it a useful 
safeguard for li- 
brary books. —F. 
M. Crunden, Li- 
brarian. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





New Novel by Stanley J. Weyman. 


SHREWSBURY 
A Romance of the time of William and Mary. With 24 Illustrations by Claude A. Shepper- 
son. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Other Books by Mr. Weyman 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. A Romance. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
MY LADY ROTHA. A Romance. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. With 36 Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. With 4 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE RED COCKADE, With 48 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and Easter 
By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Author of “Catho- 
lic Faith and Practice,” “The Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer,” “Helps to 
Meditation,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


SERVIA: THE POOR MAN’S PARADISE 
By Herbert Vivian, M. A., Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. With Portrait of the King 
anda Map. 8vo, pp. lvi-300, $4. 


Mr. Vivian has studied his subject with an eye for the picturesque, as well as a thirst for information. He 
writes treshly, not to say jauntily, and would instruct by entertainment.—Academy. 

MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD: Six Chapters Preliminary to the Study of the Ordinal 
With an Enquiry into the Truth of Christian Priesthood, and an Appendix on the Recent 
Roman Controversy. By R.C. Moberly, D. D., Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in 
Oxford, Canon of Christ Church. 8vo, $4. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Authors of “The History of Trade Unionism.” With 2 
Diagrams. 2 vols., 8vo, 958 pages, $8.00. 


This work is an exhaustive analysis of Trade Unionism and its relation to other Democratic movements, to 
which ‘‘The History of Trade Unionism,”’ published in 1894, may be regarded as an introduction. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN 


By Wilfrid Ward, Author of “William George Ward and the Oxford Movement,” “William 
George Ward and the Catholic Revival,” etc. With 3 Portraits. 2 vols., Vol. I pp. xii-579, 


Vol. II pp. ii-656, $6. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 


The latest publications of all the leading American 


9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SONS porting books free of duty. 


153"157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARI ES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 








FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 








Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE SOCOM IYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


Wedesire to call your attention to the removal of the Educational Publishin 
Company from 211 Wabash Ave. to the Studebaker Building at 378 Wabas 
Ave. Friends and patrons of this Company will find them ready for business 
in commodious quarters,with a large stock of Library books and other pub- 
lications well displayed for examination. Send for catalogue. 











rm BOSTON Library Binder. 


IN ONE-HALF RUSSIA. 


oe [| HE Covers have cloth sides with Russia leather back 
ve ; and corners, giving great strength and durability 
to the parts receiving the greatest wear. 
ROSTON = Gold lines at junction of cloth and Russia leather, and title 
\ URRARYV with border stamped in gold, give a rich and attractive 
chad appearance to the binder. 
BINDER . The workmanship is the very best example of the book- 
binders art. 
It is confidently asserted that the BOSTON LIBRARY 
BINDER is the simplest and best binder made. 


¥ PRICES: # 





















Magazine size (Holds one Number) ~ $1.00 each 
Harper’s Round Table size (Holds four Nos.) 1.25 * 
Youth’s Companion size (Holds four Nos.) 1.50 “* 








GEO. H. RICHTER & CO., 92 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
THE OFFICE & LIBRARY CO., 102 Fulton St., New York, 
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London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St..W.C. Leipzig: Hospital St. 10 Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes, 


Gustav E. Stechert 


is the only importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at 
London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. Leipzig: Hospital St. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 


That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker, and with less trouble and work 
to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European Agents, can easily be seen for 
the following reasons: 

I, I am in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 

II. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 
III. The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
one account. 
IV. As shipments are received weekly, “/ondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Srom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 
V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate 
at New York, from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the ex- 
pense of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 
VI. Of all publications appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
yee and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
ibrarian. 

VII. Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogs of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
of = binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

a supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 

urope. 

Acuatiana Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 
(The list will be changed from time to time.) 


American Journal of Science, complete from 1818-1896. Froehner, W., Terres cuites d’Asie de la collection 
Annales d’Hygiene publique et de Medecine legale. Julien Grean. 2 vols., with 120 plates. 1886. Boards. 
From beginning of series I to series III, vol. 28. 1829- | Grenier et Godron, Flore de France ou description des 
1892 and 21ndexes; in 66 vols. One-half cloth. New; rare. soange qui croi t naturell t en France et en 

Annalen des Deutschen Reiches fuer Gesetzgebung, orse. 3vols. 1848-56. One-halfcalf. Very scarce. 
Verwaltung und Statistik, ed. Hirth. Vol. 1-27. Hercullanum et Pompei, Recueil general des peintures, 
1868-1894. One-half cloth. bronzes, mosaiques, etc., ed. Roux & Barre. 8 vols. 

Archives neerlandaises des sciences exactes et natur- 1875-77. Boards. 
elles, publ. par la Societe Hollandaise des sciences La Place, Mecanique Celeste, tr. with Commentary 
a Harlem. Vols. 1-24. 18€6-92. One-half cloth. by Nath. Bowditch. 1829-39, 4 vols. bound. 

L’ Art, Revue bi-mensuelle illustree 1875 to 1895. Com- | Lois Romaines. Traduction francaise. 16 vols. 1805-10. 
plete set, 55 vols. Newly bd. One-half mor. Boards. 

Aruch Completum, ed Alex. Kohut. 8 vols. and sup- | Mind. Vols.I-VIII. 1876-83. One-half mor.; also com- 
plement. 1878-92. plete set bound. 

Berichte d. Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft zu | Nature. Vols. 1-54. 1870-96. Bound in one-half leather. 
Berlin. Jahrg. I-XXIV. 1868-91. One-half mor. | Prisse d’Avennes, E., L’Art Arabe. 1 vol. text and 
Fine set. 3 vols. atlas. One-half mor. we 

Blaetter, Malakozoologische, ed. V. S. Clessin. Vol. Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
1-25. Newseries, vol. 1-9. 1854-87. N Philadelphia. 1852-1864 and 1871-1891. 31 vols. Bound. 








ew. 

Brugsch, H., Hieroglyphischdemotisches Woerter- Shaw, Geo., General Zoology of Systematic Natural 

buch. 7 vols. 1868-82. History. With plates from the first authorities. 28 
Castelnau, Expedition dans les parties centrales de vols.incl. General index. 1800-1826. One-half calf. 

l’ Amerique du Sud, de Rio Janeiro a Lima, et de Lima Verlagen en sacs” der Koninklijke Academie 


- 4 Para. Text and atlas, 12 vols. One-half mor. 1850- vaso etenschappen. Natururkunde. 42 vols. 1853- 

1861. 1889. 

Centralblatt f. Physiologie, ed. Exner and Gad. Vol. Wagner's Jahresbericht ueb. d. Fortschritte d. Chem- 
I-VIII. 1888-1895. Partly bound in one-half mor. ischen Technologie. Jahrg. 1-34 and 2 register to vol. 

Eckhel, J., Doctrina numorum veterum. gvoll. Cum I-20 1856-1889. Vol. 1-20 one-half mor., rest unbound. 
VIII tabulis aen. 1792-1839. Zeitschrift f. Bauwesen. Vol. 31-40. 1881-90. Folio. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th St., New York. 
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Photographs 


for 


Schools and Libraries 


A summary representing fully twenty thousand original foreign photograph 


Sculpture, 
stamp; or for twenty-five cents, 
Ancient Architecture, European Cathedrals, 
and Statuary. 
36 x 48 inches, are 
made for Educational Institutions, ate 
Schools and Academies. 


highly 


European Lantern Slides. 


Liberal Discount to 
Educational Institutions 


and Architecture, and Views from All Parts of the World, will be sent 
a handsomely Illustrated 
Abbeys, Castles, 
These permanent photographs are published in three sizes, 18% 
exceptionally suitable for the 
welcomed as valuable gifts to 


Catalogue of Carbon P|! 
Arches, old and 


or staircases, al 


halls, 1 
/ 0 é 


library, 


290 Fifth Avenue. 
(Between 30th and 35st Sts. 


NEW YORK, 





——— 


William T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., Commis- 
sioner of the United States Board of Edu- 
cation, Washington, writes: 


“*T congratulate you on your success in produ¢ such 
handsome specimens, in colossal size of + a ph« tog yph 
er’sart. series of your photogr aphs \ would be invaluable 
to the teacher in imparting a kn wledge roe art an 1 archi- 
tecture; and with the present interest in the de yration of 
schoolrooms, several of your pictures should be placed i 
every school building de 


voted to the use of the 
zrammar grades of schools in this country. 


Mr. Melvil Dewey, Director of State Library, 
Regents’ Office, Albany, N. Y., writes: 


“You are at liberty to say t 
State of New York hz 
largest carbon photographs, t 
New York for exhibition 


nthe same ¢ 


is purchased 


are circulated o 
ing libraries 


Aids for Librarians and Literary Workers: 


Reading for the Young, and Supplement. 


ing, considered a standard for use of librarians and teachers. By 


plement prepared by MAry E. 


well. 
ing reading. Edited by AuGusTA H. 


Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art Music. 


tive notes by RUSSELL 


Decimal Classification. For « 

clippings, etc. 
D. C. Abridged. 
Card Catalog Rules. 


lassifying 
Especially 


Library School 


Library Notes. 


at Library School, Albany, N. Y. Vol. I, 


Public Libraries. 


A classified and annotated catalog of 


and ABBY L. SARGENT. 
List of Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs. 
selected by the best authorities on the various subjects, and 
A copy of this book should be in every household as a g 
LEYPOLDT and GEORGI 


STURGIS and HENRY E 


books in Libraries, 


Accession 
With facsimiles of catalog cards, accession book pag 
ob , Db 


el -d read 
SARGENT Sup- 


Cloth, $1 50 


JOHN IP 
This comprises a select books 
is intended for 1} 

uide and as 

ILES. 


1000 titles, with descriptive, critic: 
. KREHBIEL. 


Edited by GEO 


ind for arrangin: 


A. L. A. 01 


adapted to private use. 


Rules and Library Schoo 
e and shelf sheets.  ‘ 


Half Mor., $2 


A journal of improved methods and record of results of studies and ex 
bound; 


II and III, bound toget! 
Half Mor., $3 


Vols. 


A monthly magazine devoted to the progressive and intell 
of library interests, and a valuable aid for public, private, school, 
Per year (10 nos.), $1 00. Vol. I, 


and coll 1ege ll 
with Index, Half Mor., $2 


For Sale by 


Library 


New York 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Chicago 


Bureau 
“ae 


Washingtom 
Paris 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


SAGNt ‘ 





WORK Ww 








The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 
Gite: 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 


FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 


Send for Catalogue and specimen.of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


403-405 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 























